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OUNGS GREAT ANALYTICAL 
CONCORDANCE TO THE BIBLE. 


On an entirely new plan. Containing every word in 
alphabetical order, arranged under its Hebrew or 
Greek original, with the literal meaning of each and 
its pronunciation. Exhibiting about 311,000 refer- 
ences, marking 380,000 various readings in the New 
Testament. Designedfor the simplest reader of the 
English Bible. By Robert Young, LL.D. Fourth 
revised authorized edition, printed on heavy paper. 
‘One large volume, 4to, cloth, $5.00; sheep, $6.00; 
French imitation morocco, $7.00; half morocco, $9.00: 
full morocco, $12.00. Carriage free. 

(= This is the only authorized edition in America. 

Cruden’s Concordance is child’s play compared with 
this gigantic production.—Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 


ff Bren wal LIGHTS: 


Or, Six Thousand Historical Extracts, illustrating 
Thirty Thousand Topics. Especially arranged for 
Ministers, Lecturers, Public Speakers, writers for the 
Press, Lawyers and all who have occasion to use 
Illustrations drawn from Historical Literature. Com- 
piled by Rev. Charles E. Little, author of * Biblical 
Lights and Side-Lights.”” 8vo, 900 pp., cloth, $5.00; 
sheep, $6.50. 

These ‘‘ Lights” are a galaxy of quotations taken 
exclusively from standard histories and biographies. 
They consist of facts, incidents, examples and prece- 
dents selected for illustrative purposes, and chiefly 
from the histories of the civilized races of antiquity 
and the American and English people. The subjects 
‘relate to religious, social and political life—to moral 
and civil government. The historian’s name is ap- 
pended to every quotation. 

“It is aitogether the best historical reference book 
ever published.” —Hon, Abram S. Hewitt. 





IBLICAL LIGHTS .AND SIDE- 
LIGHTS: 


A Cyclopedia of ten thousand illustrations and thirty 
thousand cross references, consisting of fact, incident 
and remarkable declarations taken from the Bible ; for 
the use of those in every profession who, for illustra- 
tive purposes, desire ready access to the numerous inci- 
dents. andstriking statements contained in the Bible— 
Students, teachers, public speakers, lawyers, minis- 
ters and others, as also for the family library. Pre- 
pared by Rev. Charles E. Little, (author of * His- 
torical Lights,’’ etc.). Royal 8vo, 620 pp. Price, 
Cloth, $4.00; Library Sheep, $5.00. 





“Tt ranks next toa Concordance.’’—Rev. C. H. Spur- 
geon. 


“Admirably arranged. Topics are taken from the 
domains of religion, philosophy, science, art, social life 
and politics. . . . Has great value for educated 
persons in every calling.’"—Nattonal Baptist, Phila. 


NGLISH HYMNS: THEIR AU- 
THORS AND HISTORY. 

This volume cites in alphabetical order the first lines 
of over 1,500 hymuis, English and American, 
Under each is given a biographical sketch of the author, 
circumstances attending its composition, and incidents 





in connection with its use. By Rev. Samuel W. Duf- ' 


field. 8vo, fine English cloth, 675 pp., $3.00. 


THIRTY THOUSAND 
THOUGHTS 


On All Subjects 





From All Sources : 


Theological, Patristic, 
Philosophical, Medieval, 
Biographical, Puritanic, 
Practical, Modern, 
Ethical, Foreign, 
Biblical, Scientific, 
Ecclesiastical, Classical, 
Etc., Welsh. 
Edited by 


The Rev. Canon Spence, M.A., 
Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M.A., 
Rev. Charles Neil, M.A. 


With introduction by 


Very Rev. Dean Howson, D.D. 





Royal 8vo., 6 vols., complete, cloth. Price, 
per vol., $3.50; the set, $20.00, Carriage free. 





CHARACTER OF THE WORK. 


The entire field of literature has been made to yield 
up its choicest thoughts bearing on Theological, Philo- 
sophical, Biographical, Biblical, Ecclesiastical, Ethical 
and Practical Subjects, and the whole arranged upon a 
scientific basis for homiletic use. It is scarcely possi- 
ble to convey a full idea of the character and value of 
this unique and immense work. It is a grand illustra- 
tion book, combining the advantages of a ‘*‘common- 
place’ book, a homiletical ‘‘encyclopedia’’ or “ dic- 
tionary”’ of illustrations, and a ‘ compendium’”’ of 
theological literature, the whole arranged for practical 
use for those who are too busy to search through the 
libraries for what they need. It supplies a want that 
has been long and deeply felt, and it cannot fail to be 
of very great service to any intelligent reader. 





CRITICAL OPINIONS. 


Northern Christian Advocate: ‘**No description 
which can be given can convey anything like a clear 
view of their intrinsic richness.” 


The Interior, Chicago: ‘‘A veritable thesaurus 
of valuable information and beautifully expressed 
thought.”’ 

Inter Ocean, Chicago: “It isthe cream of wisdom, 
the very gems of thought, which have been left as 
legacies by the wisest men and women, brought side 
by side and made to bear directly upon the subject 
under discussion.”’ 





“This is ~ | far the most complete, accurate and 
thorough work of its kind on either side of the Atlan- 
tic.”"— Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 


‘** A noble volume, a monument to the author’s taste, 
learning and faithful industry.”—£. C. Stedman, 


British Quarterly Review: ‘“‘In the presence of 
‘Thirty Thousand Thoughts’ criticism is silenced. We 
can say only that almost every conceivable source has 


HE HOYT-WARD CYCLOPEDIA 


OF QUOTATIONS. 

, 20,000 Quotations. 50,000 Lines of 
Concordance,—lIt is a Cyclopedia of Practical 
Quotations—English and Latin, with an Appendix, 
containing Proverbs from the Latin and Modern Lan- 
guages ; Law and Ecclesiastical Terms and Significa- 
tions; Names, Dates and Nationality of Quoted 
Authors, etc., with copious Indices. Royal 8vo. Over 

7 pp: Cloth, $5.00; > $6.50; half morocco, 
8.00; full morocco, $10.00. Transportation free. 
Pres. Noah Porter, D.D., says: Cyclopedia 
of Quotations is “‘ a help and a pleasure.”’ 
_ Geo, W. Childs says: “ Impossible to give full 
idea ’’ of Cyclopedia of Quotations, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes writes: The Cyclo- 
—_ of Quotations is a ‘‘massive and teeming 
volume.” 


Abram 8S. Hewitt says: Cyclopedia of Quota- 
tions is ** simply astonishing.” 


BELLS STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST. 


Principles and exercises, followed by acopious selec- 
tion of extracts in prose and poetry, classified and 
adapted for reading and recitations. By Prof. David 
Charles Bell, and Alexander Melville Bell, F.E.L.S., 
etc., late Lecturer in University College, London. 
Revised and enlarged edition, completing the 146th 
thousand. 12mo, cloth, red roan backs, 563 pages. 
Price, $1.50, post free. 

The chapters or selections contain: rst. Outline of 
the Principles of Elocution, with Relative Exercises. 
2d. Misceljaneous Readings in Expressive Prose. ad. 
Readings in Pulpit Eloquence. 4th. Readings in 
Ancient and Modern Eloquence. sth. Miscellaneous 
Readings in Poetry. 6th. Recitations for Junior Pupils. 
Recitations for Senior Pupils. Recitations for Ad- 
vanced Students. Selections from Milton’s ** Paradise 
Lost.’’ Miscellaneous Dramatic Speeches and Solil- 
oquies. Speeches and Soliloquies from Shakespeare, 
Humorous Recitations, etc., etc. With Copious Index 
and Table of Contents. 


T= THRONE OF ELOQUENCE. 


Great Preachers. Ancient and Modern. By Rev. E. 
eg Hood. 8vo, cloth, 479 pp. Price, $2.00, post 
ree. 

“The writer is a master of rhetoric and exhibits his 
knowledge of ‘ the art of putting things’ ina manner 
so natural and fascinating that it is impossible to resist 
the charms of his spell.’’—C’ristian /nguirer. 








}aFoR= AN AUDIENCE, 


Or, The Use of the Will in Public Speaking. Talks 
to the Students of the University of St. Andrews and 
the University of Aberdeen. By Natuan SHEpparp. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


“It knocks to flinders the theories of elocutionists.”’ 
—The New York Evangelist. 


‘*No public speaker can failto get much good from 
Mr. Sheppard’s suggestions, and no one can fail to find 
every page of real value.”’"—National Baftist. 


ATIN HYMN WRITERS AND 


THEIR HYMNS. 

A Companion Volume to “English 
Hymns; Their Authors and History.” By 
the late SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD, D.D. Edited 
and completed by Rev. R. E. THompson of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 8vo, cloth. 
Over 500 pages. Price, $3.00, postage free. 

The bulk of the information gathered in its p 
comes from out-of-the-way places, bringing toget 
what is otherwise widely scattered across the broad 
field of literature in several different languages. 


The Independent, New York, oye: “Tt fills a gap 
hitherto yawning, and lays claim to literary graces that 











been explored.” 


were absent from all previous works on hymnology.” 





FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, New York City. 
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IN RAPID PREPARATION. 





Prospectus and Sample Pages will be Sent Free, on Application, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 








Price, when issued, $10; at $6 to Advance Subscribers. 


The list price of the Dictionary, when issued, will be $10.00 (in one volume ; if in two 
volumes, $12). But all persons who will sign and return blank below, and make a pay- 
ment of $1.00, only $6.00 (in one volume ; $8.00 if wanted in two vols.) will be charged. 





$1 Extra Discount to Subscribers for Any One of our Periodicals, 





ONLY $1.00 NEED BE SENT NOW. 





ITS POINTS OF SUPERIORITY: 

1. It will contain over fifty thousand more words than does the Unabridged Webster (The 
International), Worcester or other of the large single volume dictionaries. 

2. It will be most convenient to refer to for pronunciation. Whatever word has various pro- 
nunciations, this work will give first the pronunciation we prefer, and at the same place indicate the 
pronunciation pees by each of the other leading dictionaries. 

of a wo 


8. The Etymo is placed the definition. All other dictionaries place the 
etymol between the definition and the word defined ; so that the average student often finds it 
difficult t discover the common accepted meaning of a word. 


4. The most common and present meaning of a word is given first. 

5. THe Stanparp keeps clearly in view the distinction between definition and description. 

6, Tue StanvarpD is the first great Dictionary to incorporate and use in a practical way, in 
indicating the pronunciation of a word, the Scientific Alphabet, which is recommended by that high 
authority, The American Philological Association. 

7. work bristles with points of advantage, some of which are, perhaps, of more value and 
importance to the reader than any of the above. 

8, All its departments (some 50) are manned by professional gentlemen eminent in their _ ~~ 
ive specialties: Francis A. March, LL.D., L.H.D.; Robt. Ogden Doremus, M.D., LL.D.; Simon 
Newcomb, LL.D.; Rossitor Johnson, Ph.D.; Benson J. Lossing, LL.D.; Wm. R. Harper, Ph.D.; 
D. 8. Gregory, D. D.; Theodore N. Gill, Ph. D.; Alfred A : est Ingersoll ; Francis A. March, 
Jr., Ph.D.; Carroll D. Wright ; Robt. Francis Harper, Ph.D.; Chas. Foster Smith, Ph.D.; Jas. A. 
Harrison, Lit. D., LL.D., ete. 

It will contain a large and valuable ee It will be illustrated with 4,000 engravings, on 
the pages with the words they illustrate. It will be bound in heavy sheep. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER TO ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS. 


Those who are subscribers for any one of our periodicals and who will subscribe now for the Dictionary, 
will be allowed an extra one dollar discount; that 1s, they will receive the Dictionary for $5.00. Invari- 
able Conditions: 1. Your subscription for the periodical you have taken or propose to take must be paid 
up to at least July 1, 1891. 2. You must sign and return to us blank below, or a copy of it, and send with it 
$1.00 of the $5.00 you are to pay for the Dictionary, and the other $4 are to be paid when we notify you that the 
Dictionary is ready for delivery. This will not be for some months. 3. If your subscription for the periodical 
you are taking of us is not paid up in advance to at least July 1,1891, send the amount of one year’s sub- 
scription with your Acceptance Blank for the Dictionary, and your credit for the periodical will be advanced 
one year. 4. Any one not now an annual subscriber for one of our periodicals, should send with his acceptance 
the money necessary to pay for one year’s subscription for the periodical he prefers, and the $1 in part payment 
forthe Dictionary. The annual subscription price for our periodicals is as follows: THz Homivetic Re- 
view, $3; Tue Missionary Review oF THE Wor.D, $2; Tue Voice, $1; Taz Literary Diczst, $3. 


SATISFACTION CUARANTEED. 


We guarantee that the Dictionary wil give satisfaction. If after three days’ examination it is for any 
reason not entirely satisfactory, it can be returned, and we will refund the money paid for it. 


ACCEPTANCE BLANK. 


SIGN AND RETURN THE FOLLOWING, OR A COPY OF IT. 


Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 anp 20 Astor Piace, New York: 

laccept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary, and herewith forward you One Do.tar in 
advance payment for the same, and will forward you the remaining *Five Dottars when you notify me that it 
is ready for delivery. It is understood that if I am not satisfied with the work I shall be at liberty to send it back 
within three days after I receive it, and you will promptly return my money. 
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* if you are a subscriber for any one of our periodicals cancel the word FIVE 
by writing over it the word FOUR. 


$2 EXTRA WILL BE CHARGED IF WANTED IN 2 VOLUMES. 


midicestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Prepared according to the directions cf Prot. E. N. 
ing HORSFORD. 


This preparation promotes digestion 
without injury, and is pleasant to the 
taste. 

It consists of phosphoric acid combined 
with the phosphates, forming an im- 
portant and active principle and essen- 
tialelement of the gastric juice of the 
stomach. This fluid is necessary to a 
perfect digestion, and if the stomach is 
not supplied with it, indigestion will 
result. 

Dr. E. V. WRIGHT, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., says: 


__“*The peculiar combination of phosphates renders 
it aon, valuable in the treatment of digestive dis- 
orders. 


Dr. E. J. WILLIAMSON, St. Louis, Mo., 
says: 
**Marked beneficial results in imperfect digestion.” 


Dr. F. G. McGavock, McGavock, Ark., 
says: 
“Tt acts beneficially in obstinate indigestion.’ 


’ 


Descriptive pamphlet sent free on ap- 
plication to 


Rumford Chemical Works,Providence,R.1. 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 


CAUTION: Be Sure the word 
“HORSFORD’S” is PRINTED 
onthelabel. All others are spuri- 
ous. NEVER SOLD IN BULK. 


Wall Street in History. 


By Martha J. Lamb, author of ‘‘ History of 
New York,” editor of Magazine of American 
History. Copiously illustrated, giving the 
history of this street from Colonial down to 
date of publication. One vol. 4to, elegantly 
bound. Cloth, unique and heavy designs in 
gold. Price, $2.00, postage free. 











The first chapter covers the century of settlement 
and savage warfare, inclusive of the period when New 
York, for nearly fifty years, was actually a walled city. 
The second chapter is devoted to the vicissitudes of 
Wall Street in the exciting times of the Revolution, and 
to its history as the seat of fashion and the State gov- 
ernment, and also as the seat of the National Govern- 
ment for six eventful years, with President Washington 
a familiar figure in his chariot drawn by six horses. 
One chapter treats of the financial institutions which 
have made the street famous throughout the civilized 
world. The book is brim-full of interest. About fifty 
excellent and accurate engravings illustrating the text 
add particularly to its historical value. 

‘*A handsomely illustrated book.”’—Jnter Ocean, 
Chicago. 

** The writer gives a highly readable account of the 
history and development of Wall Street, from its first 
brush fence to its present gold vaults. The book is 
well illustrated with nearly 1oo engravings.’’—Boston 
Advertiser. 


““Mrs. Lamb’s book, therefore, is a graphic story of 
the political, social, commercial and municipal evolu- 
tion of our neighbor city. The volume is crowded 
with excellent illustrations relating not only to the past 
but also to present times.”’—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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‘The Reviews. 
POLITICAL. 


PARLIAMENTARY OBSTRUCTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Henry Capot Lopce, M. C. 

Nineteenth Century, London, March. 


OVERNMENT by voting and debate through a representa- 
tive assembly has been peculiarly the work of an English- 
speaking people. They have devised and perfected it, and 
carried it from the mother country into all parts of the world. 
The theory of such government is, first, that the representatives 
of the people shall legislate, and second, that they shall legis- 
late after debate. Failing in these purposes, it cannot last ; for 
no political system can endure which does not march. A 
legislative body that does not legislate has no excuse for meet- 
ing and no reason for existence. 

Of late there has been a growing belief that government by 
debate is in serious danger of ceasing to march and doing 
nothing more than mark time,and thus falling into general 
contempt with mankind. Mr. Chamberlain makes this very 
clear in his able article in the December number of this Review. 
The appearance of similar evils in parliamentary government, 








THE Hon, 


both in England and the United States, shows that the trouble 
is neither local nor a matter of chance, but is deeply rooted in 
the system itself, and the outcome of new and changed condi- 
tions to which the system must be adapted, if it is to survive. 

These new conditions are the greater volume of business 
thrown upon these governing bodies, and the existence of rules 
and systems of procedure no‘longer suited to the demands of 
modern legislation. The great evil resulting from these condi- 
tions is obstruction—the stoppage of legislative movement by 
a minority taking advantage of rules and customs originally 
formed to regulate and facilitate the transaction of business. 
The obstructive tactics used in the United States Congress may 
be roughly divided into three classes: the refusal of a quorum, 
dilatory motions, and time-killing debate. The Constitution 
fixes the quorum of the House at a majority of its members, 
thus requiring at the present time the presence of 167 members 
to do business; and it is further provided that on demand of 
one-fifth of the members present the vote shall be takca by 
yeas and nays. Ifthe party majority in the House be small, it 
becomes almost impossible for the majority party to produce a 
quorum from its own ranks; it being always difficult underany 
circumstances to secure an absolutely full attendance of 
members. Hence, preventing a quorum has been the simplest 
and most effective method of stopping the passage, or even the 
consideration of measures distasteful to the minority. Some 
formal motion would be made, the yeas and nays ordered, 
the minority would refrain from voting, and then the point of 
no quorum would be made and all business would be at a 
standstill. 

When the Republican party came into power by the elections 
of 1888, they were pledged to such revision of the rules as 
would permit the transaction of public business, but they could 
not adopt new rules if the minority refused a quorum; for 
with the slender majority of eight votes, it was almost impos- 
sible to get a quorum of Republicans alone. Mr. Speaker 
Reed met this difficulty by counting those members present 
and refusing to vote as part of aquorum. The Constitution 
says that a minority may compel the attendance of members, 
but does not mention voting as an evidence of such attend- 
ance. The language of the Constitution, and sound common 
sense alike, sustain the Speaker in ruling that the sole require- 
ment fora quorum under the Constitution is attendance, and 
that the required number being present, business may proceed. 
This view is sustained by decisions of the courts in regard to 
corporations and municipal bodies, and by the rulings of many 
of the State legislatures. This action of the Speaker crippled 
and made practically useless the most efficient form of obstruc- 
tion; for the breaking of a quorum by actual absentation, 
although it has been attempted, is too violent and difficult to 
be of much value. 

The second mode of obstruction—the use of dilatory 
motions—finds its opportunity in the needlessly elaborated and 
highly technical rules of the House. An example or two of the 
worst and most effective of such motions will suffice. Under 
the old rules a motion to take a recess, or to adjourn toa cer- 
tain time, like the motion to adjourn, was privileged. Desiring 
to arrest legislation, a minority member would move to take a 
recess or to adjourn, until, say, seven o'clock; another would 
move to amend to half-past seven and another would offer an 
amendment to the amendment to make it eight o’clock. Thus 
an indefinite series of amendments and votes would begin, and 
all business would cease. Under the new rules privilege has 
been taken from these two motions, and they are no longer 
made. Moreover, the Speaker was given the power to declare 
any motion dilatory, and to decline to put it. These reforms 














effect in preventing obstruction. 


2 (562) 


brought great and immediate relief, and checked some of the 
worst abuses in the way of “ filibustering.” 
’ The last method of obstruction is that which has become 


“unfortunately common in all legislative bodies: the consump- 


tion of time by useless debate, solely to produce delay. Efforts 
in the House to deal with this evil have been going on for 
many years. What is called closure, or c/éture in England and 
Europe, is known in Congress as the previous question. Strin- 
gent as the previous question seems, it has had only a partial 
It has never been applied in 
committee of the whole—in which all Bills to raise revenue, or 
which make a charge upon the treasury, must be considered— 
and where, as experience has shown, the most serious delay 
occurs. Under the old rules the committee was obliged to rise 
and go back to the House in order to limit debate on a para- 
graph. Under the new rules this can be done in committee, 
and the quorum required in committee has been reduced to a 
hundred, which has proved a very wise change. 

In the Fiftieth Congress, elected in 1886, obstruction culmi- 
nated. It then became apparent that, under existing rules and 
customs, no measure could pass which did not practically have 
unanimous consent. This is no fanciful statement. I have 
seen the House held fast for nearly a week, and all movement 
stopped by the determined action of one energetic man, through 
the adroit use of dilatory motions and points of order. Sucha 
state of things is a travesty of representative government. 
Where it exists the majority cannot rule, while the minority in 
the nature of things is unable to govern. It is the absolute 
overthrow of majority rule, on which popular government 
rests. , 

This system was broken down in the last Congress by Mr. 
Speaker Reed, supported by the Republican majority. The 
wholesale waste of time was stopped, although even after the 
reforms it was still wasted pettily and in detail. Whether 
subsequent Congresses revert to the old rules or not, no polit- 
ical party can henceforth go before the country and excuse 
their failure for doing the public business, on the ground that 
the minority would not let them act. Mr. Reed has demon- 
Strated that a majority in Congress can act if it chooses, and 
no public man has rendered such an important service to the 
country for many years. 





POLITICS AND MORALS. 
JuLIA WEDGEWOoD. 


National Review, London, February. 
HE spectator admitted to the laboratory of a Lavoisier or a 
Faraday, who should choose the moment when some 
great discovery seemed imminent, to compose himself to 
slumber, would sacrifice a smaller opportunity of advantage 
than he who permits the agitations of the last few months to 
recede into the past without gaining from them some clearer’ 
decision on the connection of the two subjects named in my 
title. It has been one of those occasions—so much, I believe, 
both parties to the great controversy of our day would allow— 
when the complications of the political world have, as it were, 
thinned away and allowed some principles ofa higher order to 
shine through them. 

Both sides will agree in regarding these events and discus- 
sions as evidence of a change in public feeling of great 
importance and far-reaching influence, both in public and 
private life. There has been manifested the existence of a 
moral standard, which may be described as the complete inver- 
sion of that which was dominant in antiquity and kept its 
place during the greater part of the 1,900 years which divide us 
from antiquity. We seem so far to have changed the grada- 
tion of blame as to have altered the whole scope of morality. 
If we put it briefly, we may say, that the code of the woman 
seems to have superseded the code of the man. “Immorality” 
has come to be applied in an exclusive sense, to that part of 
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immoral action by which woman is always the sufferer, and 
sometimes the innocent sufferer; it is, on the other hand, 
almost cut off from application to that realm of life im which 
women have hitherto taken no part—the realm of politics. “A 
moral man,” we all know, is a description that commits. itself 
to a moral guarantee in one particular direction only. 

Many will demur to the assertion that in our day morality is 
divorced from politics. Much of what is most obvious does 
not look like this—looks like the very opposite. Probably 
there never was a period, during the lifetime of any person 
now living, when so much indignation was-excited by any 
political question whatever, and that equally on both sides, as 
during the last few years, and especially the last few weeks. 
To say that most of this indignant feeling should be called 
anti-political rather than political may appear a mere quibble. 
Nevertheless, that is exactly how the case stands. 

Politics, we ought never to forget, sakes zts start from the 
idea of a polity. It does not gather up into itself every possible 
moral consideration concerning the welfare of a number of 
people; it is inseparably bound up with the idea of a State. 
This is the idea against which the spirit dominant in our time 
makes war. When it is conceded, as in our day it is more and 
more conceded, that all association should be voluntary, that 
the limits of a State are an open question, a strong desire on 
the part of any set of people to remove themselves from its 
jurisdiction being a legitimate object, at least, for considera- 
tion, then, by whatever name you designate the zeal which 
furthers this claim, you should not, if you are attempting any 
exact expression, call it political. If it becomes dominant, it 
makes the very idea of a polity unintelligible. 

This view of political feeling may be tested by the watch- 
words of a popular sympathy roused, it will be found, by the 
name of that virtue which, on political ground, is impossible. 
When Mr. Asquith, in a late address, pleaded fora generous 
measure of Home Rule, he at once struck the true keynote of 
unthinking sympathy and pronounced condemnation, from a 
political point of view, on any possible national act to which 
the epithet could be applied. When a Government has secured 
the interests of justice, so far as it can ascertain them, it has 
done its best to give every class, every race, and every genera- 
tion all that generosity could give them. When it aims at 
generosity to any, it is certain to inflict justice on some, and 
perhaps on all. 

This anti-political characteristic of our day is the very inver- 
sion of the ideal of antiquity, and, except that the complication 
with religion brings ina different element, it is not much 
nearer the feeling of medizval Europe. The relation of man 
and woman takes up the interest lost from the relation of State 
and subject. We have reached the antipodes to the classic 
theory of morals. Our moralscale is that theory inverted. 
The actions we extrude from the scope of morals, then occupied 
the centre of morals. When the things that were damnable 
become innocent, the things that were innocent become 
damnable. 

The standard of the ancient and the modern world are the 
standards respectively of men andwomen. The study of clas- 
sical antiquity shows,with hideous plainness,what is the charac- 
ter of that civilization, which dwells exclusively on the male 
side of life, which had no reverence for weakness, no compas- 
sion for suffering, no honour for purity. Must it be the fate of 
our day to exhibit a correspondent moral mutilation ? 

When “ morality ” means purity, so that the woman’s view 
of man exhausts all that is to be said about him, and the selfish, 
the cruel, the deceitful, may all be ‘‘ moral,” supposing they 
lack one particular temptation or resist it—when the State 
recedes, like an abandoned mistress, and the interests of the 
domestic hearth eclipse the destiny of nations—when loyalty 
to an unchosen claim vanishes like a dream, and the variations 
of preference, alike in public and private life, settle the coher- 
ence of every union—then let it not be thought that we keep 
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tenderness, compassion, and purity. They grow out of the 
mutual relation of woman’s life to man’s life. They do not 
survive an isolation of the womanly ideal. No cruelty is like 
that of cowardice, no purity is possible where there is no forti- 
tude, no abiding tenderness where there is no truth. The 
whole vitality of womanly virtue depends on its response to 
manly virtue; cut off from that, it withers and dies. 

I will not dread for my country so great a calamity as this 
divorce, though the hour be full of menace. I believe that the 
eclipse of manly virtue is allowed to show us how fugitive, 
without it, is womanly virtue; how nearly allied are the secur- 
ity of the family and the State; howsurely, apart from rever- 
ence for bonds deserted for pleasure, kindly feeling allies itself 
with license, and makes way for every foe to purity. I look for 
the re-emergence of the man’s ideal and a true human 
righteousness. 


THE QUESTION OF THE IRISH LEADERSHIP. 
J. J. CLancy. 
Contemporary Review, London, March. 

WO remarks may be made by way of introduction to the 
T following paper. The first is that I write only for myself, 
although as a matter of fact, 1am well aware that my views 
are shared by many, if not by most of Mr. Parnell’s supporters. 
The second is that I confess to some doubt as to the propriety 
of discussing this question at all in the pages of a periodical, 
mainly intended for readers outside Ireland. Who is to be 
Irish leader at this or any other time, is a matter for considera- 
tion and decision by the Irish people; and I should not wish 
even to seem to do anything which would look like an appeal 
from their judgment. But having said so much on this point 
I hope I have safeguarded myself sufficiently from the imputa- 
tion of desiring to change the venue, if I now proceed to 
explain to friends of Home Rule Cause in Great Britain, who 
have not hitherto sympathized with the part which those who 
think with me have taken in this distressing Irish controversy, 
the reasons for our belief that that part was the only one 
we could have taken consistently with our position as Irish 
Nationalists. 

I have supported Mr. Parnell’s leadership then on several dis- 
tinct and separate grounds. 

First. 1 believed that to sacrifice Mr. Parnell, in November 
last,was, under the circumstances, to sacrifice the independence 
of the Irish party, and that to sacrifice the independence of 
the Irish party, was to give up our only real guarantee for 
the attainment by constitutional means of the national rights 
of Ireland. The latter part of this proposition requires no argu- 
ment, at least not for Irishmen. It is not so easy, of course, to 
obtain general assent to the other part of my proposition—that 
to throw over Mr. Parnell in Committee-room 15 was, under 
the actual circumstances, to sacrifice the independence of the 
the Irish party; but to my mind at least it is equally clear and 
equally susceptible of demonstration. 

What were the circumstances 0: the occasion? The verdict 
in the Divorce Court was givenon November17th. Within the 
next few days, the Irish people, through their representatives. 
had discussed the verdict, and expressed their unabated 
confidence in Mr. Parneli as leader of the Home Rule party. 
To the opinion of the country expressed at public meetings in 
Dublin and elsewhere and universally approved—as far, at 
least, as it was possible to get the sense of the country in the 
limited time—the Irish party, four or five days later, at its 
annual meeting at the opening of the Pariiamentary Session, 
gave its formal, soiemn and detiberate adherence. What then 
happened? Mr. Gladstone’s letter to Mr. Morley, came upon 
us like a bolt from the biue. It was not open and direct dicta- 
tion. If ithad been, it probably never would have brougnt 
about the result it achieved. Let ic be granted even that it was 
not intended as dictation. But who can doub: that in effect it was 
dictation? For the leader of the Liberal Home Rule party to 
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tell the Irish party, that if Mr. Parnell were retained as Irish 
leader, it would be useless for him any longer to advocate the 
cause of Home Rule, was to my mind the most subtle and the 
most effective form of dictation which he could have adopted, 
whether he intended it or not. What now were those to do 
who, like myself, had spoken in Dublin and elsewhere in the 
sense I have described? Were we to surrender our own judg- 
ment to Mr. Gladstone’s, and trample on our repeated and 
solemn declarations in the face of the world? If we had acted 
so, would we not, asa matter of fact, have surrendered our 
independence. 

Second. | believed that to depose Mr. Parnell would be to 
destroy the unity of the Irish party, the Irish people and the 
Irish race; to light the flame of civil war; to revive natural 
rivalries and animosities which he had extinguished; to bring 
about national confusion that would survive the concession of 
Home Rule, and might even wreck it. 

Third, 1 have so far dealt with practical as distinguished 
from sentimental reasons for supporting Mr. Parnell’s leader- 
ship; but sentimental reasons exist, and they are not to be 
despised, especially in dealing with a people like the Irish. 
Let me therefore say that I am convinced that a considerable 
section of Irishmen at home and abroad would have resented, 
with the utmost indignation, the deposition of Mr. Parnell from 
his position as Irish leader. They say, that if they had to 
depose an Irish leader, they would do it only on their own 
motion and initiative, and not at the dictation or the sugges- 
tion or the advice of outsiders. They hold, and I hold with 
them, that we were asked to pay too dear a price for Home 
Rule last November in Committee-room 15. 

For the rest, Mr. Parnell’s friends believe that he will win in 
this fight, and that his triumph means—what no other issue of 
the conflict can mean—a settlement of the Irish question which 
will be equally satisfactory to both nations. 





THE RED MAN AND THE WHITE, 
A. G, BRADLEY. 
Macmillan’s Magazine, London, March. 

HE officer of the Regular Army in the United States has 
the satisfaction of knowing that, together with his com- 
rade of the Navy, he is almost the only servant of his country 
that can afford to despise the Party “ Boss,” the wire-puller, 
and the Irish vote. While the soldier on the frontier repre- 
sents almost the only kind of Federal official that is free from 
the taint of political corruption, the Civil official in whose grasp 
Uncle Sam places the actual welfare of his Indian wards, is the 
incarnation of everything that is scandalous in administration. 
And nobody for a moment pretends that this is otherwise. To 
gird at Americans generally for the existence of such a mon- 
strosity as the modern Indian Agent, would be superfluous, and 
almost ungenerous. One may, perhaps, however, be permitted to 
sympathize with them in the system with which their ancestcrs 
saddled them, and of which the Indian Agent is a product, and 
to wish them well in their struggles to shake it off. The con- 
trast between the British Civil Servant in Bengai or Madras, 
and the American custodian of the native races in Arizona or 
Wyoming, who has individually more power for good or for 

evil, is too great for definition in decent language. 

One thing must be remembered. The United States Govern- 
ment, while suffering badly from a plethora of accumulated 
wealth, pays its representatives, who have the weliare of the 
Indian nations in their hands, the munificent salary of £300 
yearly. To put it in other words, it invites into the most deli- 
cate and responsible department of its service, a ciass of persons 
of such inferior capacity as to think it worth while to scuftie 
and scheme for an appointment, secure only for four years, at 
a bank-clerk’s salary. But the note of the Indiat. trouble was 
struck long years before the Agent became an institution. He 
is not, of course, a primary cause of difficulty, but only a 
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tremendous irritant in a disease that has cost the country hun- 
dreds of millions of money, and is not yet cured. 

It is not, I think, thoroughly realized in Great Britain that 
the original inhabitants of the United States are the only peo- 
ple who have not been clasped to the inclusive bosom of the 
Great Republic, and handed over to the canvassing politician. 
Dutchmen, Germans, Irishmen, Negroes, all take a hand in the 
machine of which the Indian Agent is an outcome. The victim 
himself has been treated from the first as a distinct nation or 
nations.. With the exception of a small minority that have 
been left behind, and absorbed into the civilized life of the old 
States, he is in no sense a citizen of the Republic. He is amen- 
able to no laws, and has access to no courts. The long series 
of treaties by which the Indian has been pushed back towards 
the Rocky Mountains would fill volumes. It began early in 
the century, and still goes merrily on. The Government have 
in all these negotiations, undertaken obligations that they must, 
or should have known it was out of their power to fulfil. They 
have over and over again stipulated, that restless and land- 
hungry Europeans of their own and future generations should 
halt upon the edge of boundless fertile tracts, and see them 
abandoned as the rambling ground of a handful of savages. 
They shut them up on reservations, where game, if left only to 
them, might have remained plentiful enough, and on which no 
White Man was by law to tread. But the White Man laughed 
at laws that were never enforced, and hunted buffalo and 
ranged cattle when he chose. 

With all his sins the Indian must be of either a philo- 
sophic or forgiving temperament. Possibly it is his insatiable 
appetite for ceremony and formal oratory that causes him to 
welcome even such an ominous occasion as the ratification of a 
new treaty, since it involves a big talk. Sometime, however, 
even the Indian diplomatic worm turns. When in 1868, for 
instance, the chief commissioner of the Indian Bureau 
approached the celebrated Sioux Chieftain, Spotted Tail, with 
excuses for a new departure, he was met by a form of reply 
that was respectful neither in a diplomatic nor in a personal 
sense: “ All the men who come from Washington are liars, and 
the bald-headed liars are the worst. I do not want to hear one 
word from you—you are a bald-headed old liar!” 

The destruction of the buffalo was a momentous epoch in 
the later history of the Indian. It is computed that in two or 
three years five million buffalo were slain. For some years 
now, save for a herd preserved in the Yellowstone Park, the 
buffalo has been as extinct as the dodo. Before this whole- 
sale destruction the food question did not exist with regard to 
the Western Indian ; since then it has been the main difficulty. 
Perennial hunger has been the lot of these unhappy people. 
The rations that are supplied them by the Government are in 
no sense charity, but represent the income, or part of the 
income, arising from moneys funded on their account for the 
price of their ceded lands in times gone by. 

The cursed feature of the present position is that the supplies 
which are forwarded in lieu of the Indians’ just income should 
be purloined vholesale by the Government’s own officials in 
the broad glare of day. Peculation on the part of a Govern- 
ment officialthat causes no individual suffering of any kind, is 
regarded in Great Britain as a matter of penalservitude. Pecul- 
ation on an outrageous scale, that turns, unmoved under its very 
nose, thousands of human beings into emaciated skeletons, dig- 
ging for roots and fighting among themselves for the very offal 
cast out from the stations—peculation that plunges a whole 
country-side into war, spreads death and destruction not only 
among its immediate victims, but among gallant men who have 
to fight and to fall in a cause they openly abhor, still goes 
calmly and quietly on under the egis of the Stars and Stripes. 

The very last thing, unfortunately, that the Great White 
Father is permitted to think of is the capacity or character of 
his subordinates. The chief object which is expected to 
monopolize the waking thoughts and disturb the dreams of 
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that illustrious person, is the claims and interests of a gang of in- 
dividuals, whose business is chicanery, and for whom patriotism 
and political honor have no meaning—men who under happier 
circumstances, had no temptation fallen in their way, might 
have been honest and successful artisans, the virtuous pro- 
prietors of second-class hoteis, or even country attorneys of 
modest reputation. If the McKinley Bill is “the beginning of 
the end,” as Mr. Goldwin Smith seems to think in the matter 
of tariff, possibly the late rising of the famished Sioux 
may hasten that reform of the Civil Service for which every 
respectable American professes to long. 





AFFAIRS IN EUROPE. 
CH. DE MAZADE. 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, February 15. 

LTHOUGH the political state of Europe may appear to a 
superficial observer to have undergone but little altera- 
tion, there is no doubt that great changes have recently 
occurred and that others are now taking place throughout the 
continent ; that new questions are arising, old combinations are 
losing strength, and international relations are being modified ; 
and that on the stage of political life, not only the scenes, but 

the actors are shifting. 

For instance, it was only a few years ago that Austria and 
Russia were concentrating their troops on opposite sides of the 
Galician frontier; but to-day the Archduke Francis-Ferdinand, 
the heir apparent to the crown of Austria, goes to St. Peters- 
burgh and meets with a brilliant reception—an evident sign 
that if the two countries have not arrived at a secret under- 
standing, they are at least no longer on the verge of hostilities. 

Again, in Germany, William il has breathed a new spirit into 
pubiic affairs. This new emperor aspires to be at one and the 
same time a reformer, a socialist, an innovator, a soldier and a 
Christian, and to change not only the things but all the men 
around him. Since he got rid of Prince Bismarck he has 
renewed his whole Ministry more than once. He has reached 
his third or fourth Minister of War. About two years ago he 
placed Count Waldersee at the head of the general army staff 
instead of Count Von Moltke, now he has virtually degraded 
Count Waldersee by appointing him to a provincial command 
in place of General Leczinski, who has been guilty of paying 
special honors to the disgraced ex-Chancellor. These 
symptoms—especially the successive eclipses of prominent men 
—show that although Germany under the Emperor William II 
retains the policy and the alliances of the Germany of William I, 
it is not in all respects the same empire. 

Next, in Italy Signor Crispi, the Transalpine Bismarck, has 
fallen, and his fall marks an important phase of the political 
transition of Europe, for the Ministry which has succeeded him 
seems disposed to use the Triple Alliance as an instrument of 
peace, and to ameliorate the relations of Italy with both France 
and the Vatican. 

Simultaneously with the ministerial crisis in Italy, an elec- 
toral crisis has taken place in the other southern peninsula. 
Universal suffrage has given Spain a new Cortes, containing 
many new members, whose individual tastes and opinions are 
not yet known. 

Lastly, while public feeling has been stirred in Spain, the 
commercial and industrial town of Oporto, in the neighboring 
kingdom of Portugal, has been the scene of a petty insurrec- 
tion, the object of which was to establish a Lusitanian or 
Iberian republic. That rising, it is true, was promptly sup- 


pressed, but the action of the authorities, with regard to it, 
shows that they regarded it as a movement of some import- 
ance, It must also be borne in mind, that the insurgents and 
those in sympathy with them are sustained by the encouraging 
example of the republicans in Brazil. and that if the Portu- 
guese government should fail in the negotiations which are 
being carried on with the English Cabinet there will be fresh 
cause in Portugal for popular discontent. These considera- 
tions seem to justify the apprehension that the insurrection in 
Oporto is the prelude to disturbances ona more extensive scale. 
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SIN-SHARING. 
SAMUEL McConneELL, D.D. 
Church Review, New York, Fanuary to March, 

N the winter of 1890 Mr. Parnell was made the co-respondent 
] in acase of divorce. No defense was made; the case went 
against him and his partner in guilt, by default; even charity 
couid no longer consider him aught but an unworthy man. 
When this point was reached, however, it brought his political 
followers and colleagues face to face with a most perplexing 
question. How far could they retain their Jo/ztzca/ association 
with him without becoming partakers of his Jersona/ sin? Mr. 
Gladstone said that he, for one, could not do so at all. The 
Roman Catholic Church took the same view. His other asso- 
ciates and followers took widely different positions. It is not 
my purpose to follow out the political consequences of this 
leader's fall, but it furnishes a fit and striking text for a homily 
upon a difficult, but pressing, point of casuistry. 

How ought the Christian to bear himself towards men and 
things which have been seen to be bad? 

That the problem is one of enormous difficulty may be seen 
by « few practical examples. 

Foz instance, in social life. A Christian woman proposes to 
give an entertainment in her house. She finds on her list the 
name of a notoriously bad man,a moral leper, who ought to be 
scourged out of the sight of al! good men and pure women. 
But, the man has a wife, a mother, sisters, who are good, who 
love him, who have not ceased to hope for his redemption. 
They and he are so bound together, that they must be taken 
together or left together. Shall a card be sent him? 

For instance, again. A Christian man is a shareholder—a 
small shareholder—in a great corporation. His modest income 
is from the dividends which it pays. His influence in the 
management is practically 727. The managers, such of them 
as he knows, are men of high repute; but it is equally well 
known that the methods of the corporation are bad. It grinds 
the faces of the poor. It pays those whom it employs starva- 
tion wages. Or, the same corporation is a political sinner. It 
bribes legislators, corrupts counciimen, tampers with courts. 
Sha!l the good man hold his stock? 

Or, again, here is a queen of the stage. She is a mistress of 
her art—but she is also a man’s mistress. As an actress she is 
supreme; but as a woman she is bad. The fact is open, 
acknowledged, undisguised, notorious Shall Christian people 
go to see her on the stage? Granting that play-going is 
intrinsicaily as innocent as church-going, is it right to go to 
see her—or him ? 

Or, still again. The Christian is called upon to act with a 
certain political party. His interests are closely involved in its 
success. But he does not doubt that the methods which the 
leaders of the party use to secure success are bad, dishonest, 
dishonorable. Shall he vote with it, contribute to its campaign 
fund, or share in the benefits of its triumph? 

The practical difficulty in all these arises out of the com- 
plexity of human relationships. In a simple, primitive com- 
munity it would be easy to act. But in the highly developed 
organism which human society has come to be, the life of each 
atom is so entangled with that of every other atom, that inde- 
pendent action seems impossible. 

Two working theories of right living are extant, each of 
which is widely accepted. I beiie ‘e both of them to be bad. 

The frst is the principle of Spiritual Direction, which 
receives the support of the enormous moral force which the 
Roman Church wields, and which receives the indorsement 
of a few doctrinaires among ourselves. Its theory is, that the 
conduct of a human life is a responsibility too great for the 
ordinary man to assume. Guide. are provided. ‘The Priest 
is trained in casuistry, drilled in the settlement of hypothetical 
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moral problems, until he is equipped to become an expert 
in moral conduct. Over and above the ecclesiastical evils 
referable to this theory, is the fact that ordinarily there is no 
time for consultation with an expert. One must act. It is 
only after he has acted, and the case is settled, that he is able 
to learn from the expert how he ought to have acted. 

The second working theory is: That it is possible to dis- 
tinguish between the professional and personal characters of 
bad men and women, accepting them in one character and 
holding apart from them in the other. This is very specious 
and very widely accepted. It cannot be denied that in some 
cases, this distinction between personal and professional rela- 
tions is legitimate. There are times and places when one can- 
not do better than follow Shylock’s method: “I will buy with 
you, sell with you, walk with you, talk with you, and so follow- 
ing; but I wil! not eat with you, drink with you, nor pray 
with you.” Yet, after all, it isa Jew’s rule, not a Christian's, 
The New Testament lays down a different principle of action. 

The relations of men are not mechanical, but vital. There 
are no bulkheads in the structure of the individual or between 
individuals. If one compartment oi a life be stained, its con- 
tents flow over into and discolor all the others. One cannot 
hold relations with a known thief, adulteress, fraud, liar, tyrant, 
without insensibly sharing their natures. 

The Christian who maintains relations with the confessedly 
wicked “ puts out his own light.” To the extent to which his 
personality merges with that of the bad man or woman, to the 
same extent he loses his power to act upon the same _ person 
gua Christian. This mingling of personalities is much more 
real than is usual!y supposed. The great actress draws a whole 
audience into the stormy sea of her own emotions. When 
they are presently thrown out again, the color of those waters 
is still upon them. 

“Thou shalt honor the right man and not the wrong, and 
this under penalty. Honor Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be like 
unto Him. Honor Judas Iscariot, and thou shalt sell old 
clo’es and get thee much moneys,” 





RAILROAD PROBLEMS OF THE IMMEDIATE 
FUTURE. 


ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 


Atlantic Monthly, Boston, March. 
I, 
THE EXISTING SITUATION. 

HE Inter-State Commerce Law aimed to secure equality of 
treatment between differenc shippers, in place of the sys- 
tem of preferences which had prevailed up to thattime. The 
iaw did not try to prescribe rates—it left this power in the 
hands of the railroad agents; it simply forbade the railroads to 
reduce rates for ane shipper without extending the privilege 

to all. 

It is four years since the law went into operation; not time 
enough, perhaps, to test its merits, but time enough to disap- 
point the extravagant hopes which were at first entertained in 
some quarters. The act is far from being a solution of the 
problem of railroad control. It is but a first step in that 
direction. 

The American railroad system has grown up under the 
theory, that it was a business to be managed by the investors, 
rather than a public agency to be run by the State; but expres- 
sions of popular opinion, especially in the West and South, 
jemand a total change of base, which would make railroad 
management a socialistic rather than a business enter- 
prise. There is a distrust of corporations as such, and a fear 
of the growth of corporate power. There is a belief that the 
present scale of charges is unnecessarily high, and that the 
people are taxed to pay dividends on watered stock. Finaily, 
there is a belief that if the Government should own and manage 
the roads, it would give better service and lower rates than we 
enjoy at present, 
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II. 
REASONS AGAINST GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. 

Although the feeling in favor of eventual State ownership is 
So widespread, it does not seem likely that it will lead to any 
practical results in the immediate future. The American peo- 
ple have become accustomed to a standard of efficiency and 
economy in railroad service which no other railroad system has 
ever equaled. Even in those cases where the government rail- 
roads of Europe seem to have done better than our own, the 
difference is apparent rather than real. The new tariff in 
Hungary, by which passengers are carried at little over half a 
cent a mile, is often quoted as an example of what America 
could and ought to do. But in point of fact, Americans would 
not endure Hungarian service at Hungarian rates. If you have 
a large population, you can carry the passengers either in a few 
cheap trains, with enormous train-loads at very cheap rates, or 
you can have more trains, and better trains, with fewer passen- 
gers on each train, and higher rates of fare. The train-mile is 
the unit of expense. Cheapening of rates by reduction of 
facilities may suit Hungary or India, but is just what the 
United States could not endure. 

Ill. 
FORCED REDUCTION OF RATES. 

The tendency towards enforced reduction of charge is, unfor- 
tunately, a much more real and immediate danger. Many of 
the States seem bent on repeating the experiences of the 
Granger legislation of half a generation ago. Iowa has already 
gone to the utmost limit of what is constitutional, if not beyond 
it; other States seem likely to do the same thing. Even the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission has departed from the 
principle of simply securing equal rates, and tries to take final 
jurisdiction as to what is reasonable. But every attempt at 
arbitrary limitation of profits tends to defeat its ownend. It 
is a fallacy to suppose that what is taken from the profits of the 
shareholders goes into the pocket ofthe consumer. It does no 
such thing, but is probably wasted on extravagances. Indeed, 
one of the worst consequences of the system is that it takes 
away all motives for economy. Ifthe rate of profit were fixed 
as low as the Farmers’ Alliance demands (six per cent.) it would 
simply prevent the investment of capital at all. 

IV. 
THE PROBLEM OF CORPORATE CONTROL. 

The action of investors has been, and still is, seriously ham- 
pered by the fact, that those who are put in charge of the 
property, and ought to be representatives of their interests, are 
not really so. The investors are interested in the successful 
operation of the property. Their representatives whom they 
place in control are often more immediately interested in the 
sale or purchase of certain securities connected with it. 

While such leaders have often shown great shrewdness in 
matters of temporary importance, they have too frequently 
neglected the permanent interests ofthe property. They have 
known little of the feelings among the employés of the road, 
and have had little of the instinct of leadership which would 
cultivate esprit du corps, or prevent disaffection and strikes. 
They have known how to deal with corrupt legislatures, they 
have not known how to deal with public opinion along the line, 
uncorrupt, but unenlightened. They know how to make com- 
binations for their own .\: 1: cial purposes; but of the methods 
by which a combination is made to secure good railroad 


economy or steadiness in rates they know little or nothing. 

The agitation for reform in corporation laws is an encourag- 
ing sign, for the law is as bad as it could be. Stock has been 
issued for no consideration or a grossly inadequate one. The 
actual investment has been furnished by bondholders, while the 
stockholders obtained absolute temporary control of other 
people’s money. 

But the only hope of reform is from the investors themselves ; 
the stockholders must learn to use their votes and their rights, 
or the management of industry will tend to give more and 
more irresponsible power to individuals, and the demand for 
state socialism will grow more and more powerful. 
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LESSONS OF THE FATHER MATHEW CENTENARY. 
JAMES HALPIN. 


American Ecclesiastical Review, New York, March. 
HE centenary of Father Mathew has come and gone’ 
Both here* and in America, and wherever the English 
tongue resounds, men have been made familiar with his life and 
labors and glorious triumphs. From the pulpit and the plat- 
form, the beautiful story of his life has been told, and our 
modern current literature, in all the various forms which it 
assumes, has done its duty. 

The real significance of the late celebration lies, however, in 
the fact that it gave a new impulse to the work of Father 
Mathew. It is for us to show in the present and in the future, 
that the celebration was not unworthy of the man, or of the 
cause—no transient ebullition or idle pageant. There ought to 
be, and there assuredly shall be, something more practical and 
more abiding to mark the centenary of the great reformer. 
The action of the bishops and priests of Ireland, wi. be at once 
its fittest celebration and its most abiding fruit. The keynote 
of that action was struck, early in the year by the Archbishop 
of Dublin. In reply to a letter of invitation to a meeting in the 
Mission House over which the Lord Mayor presided, his Grace 
wrote to say that it seemed to him a mockery to erect statues 
and halls to the memory of Father Mathew, unless they were 
prepared, at the same time, to learn the great lessons of his 
life; and that till some movement was organized to take up 
his work, he could take no part in what seemed an empty 
ceremony. 

The celebration, nevertheless,reminded us that Father Math- 
ew’s work is not wholly dead. The lessons he taught are not 
quite forgotten ; and the seed he cast must bear fruit forever. 
It is the beautiful thought of Cardinal Manning that much of 
all the temperance movement of our time is grafted on the 
trunk of the tree which Father Mathew’s hand planted. 

Public opinion on this question to-day, is very different from 
that against which Father Mathew had to labor. Total absti- 
nence principles are everywhere tolerated, and total abstinence 
is no longer an indication of oddity. The clergy of all 
denominations are more favorable; the medical faculty may be 
said to have come over to our side; large and well organized 
temperance societies abound; there are powerful organizations 
laboring for the total abolition of the drink traffic in our midst, 
and a resolution in favor of the principle of Local Option has 
been passed in the English House of Commons on three 
several occasions, and with ever increasing majorities. But let 
us fix our attention for a moment on this public opinion, the 
existence of which we can certify, and the importance of which 
we cannot overrate. The 100,000 people that took part in the 
late demonstration at Cork were not all, or nearly all total 
abstainers, but they all came to honor the memory of the 
greatest preacher of total abstinence, and to honor, at the 
same time, the men who walked with badges on their breasts 
which indicated that they held to the teachings of Father 
Mathew. 

It is, nevertheless, also apparent that much of Father 
Mathew’s work has been undone. We live in a country of 
periodic famines, and yet we spend in‘drink eleven millions a 
month. The Drink Bill of last year for the United Kingdom 
amounted to 132 millions sterling. 

A thought which seems to follow naturally from all this is 
the duty of the State to aid our efforts, and its neglect of that 
duty hitherto. There is neither need nor time to reply to the 
silly thought of those who insist that the State has no duty in 
the matter—that it is the business of religion only, or of 
education, or of an enlightened public opinion. Father 
Mathew thought otherwise, for at the end of his career, he 
hailed with delight the formation of the U. K. Alliance. 
Cardinal Manning thinks otherwise; for he declared that the 

* This paper was contributed from Ireland. 
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moral and religious labors of us all will not suffice to save men 
from drunkenness, while the Legislature studiously, year by 
year, multiplies profusely the temptations to drink. 

Our modern temperance associations, such as the League of 
the Cross at home and your C. T. A. Associations in America, 
have profited by the experience of the past, especially in 
method and organization. The four fundamental rules of the 
League of the Cross are (1) That the pledge shall be total 
abstinence, and without limit as to time. (2) That only Catholics 
can be members. (3) That all members shall /éve as good 
practical Catholics. (4) That none but practical Catholics can 
hold any office in the League. Here we touch upon a point 
about which there seems considerable divergence of opinion. 
It is the action and duty of the priests who lead in the work of 
temperance. 

The League rules, as approved by Cardinal Manning, do not 
require absolutely that the Reverend Presidents shali be 
total abstainers. True it is, also, that all are not bound to total 
abstinence, and that we may not coerce any one; but public 
opinion seems to demand that the officers in the great move- 
ment shall be found in the ranks, and the laity have made it 
very evident that the clergy—those at least who take a 
prominent part in the movement—must teach by example as 
well as by precept; and that such teaching will be the measure 
of their efficiency. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 
WILLIAM M. SALTER. 
New England Magazine, Boston, March. 

HE social problem of to-day has many perplexing phases, 
T but there is one that almost fills us with consternation. 
What can we say when men want work, and yet there is no 
work for them to do? If aman is not able to work, the 
instincts of humanity lead us to help him; if he wz// not, he 
should either be made to, or else allowed to starve. But if we 
open our eyes and look beyond the surface of things, we are 
led to suspect that there are not few persons who belong to 
neither of these categories. Careful observation shows. that 
there are in Great Britain, several millions of the unemployed 
who would gladly work if they could get work, and a million 
such on this side of the ocean, taking the country altogether. 

But how can it be? we ask. Is not every pair of hands able 
to add a certain amount to the wealth of the world, to produce 
at least enough to get in exchange what is necessary to keep 
one alive? It would seem rational to suppose so. How is it, 
then, that an able-bodied person of good habits can go about 
seeking for work and not finding it? The immediate answer 
is, of course, that no one wants to employ him. But why the 
refusal to employ? The answer often comes from the employer 
or business house, ‘“‘ We have already more labor than we can 
profitably use.” Notice for a moment what is implied in 
such an answer, ‘‘ Profitably use!” It means that, if a man is 
hired, it is assumed that his labor is sufficient, not only to 
support himself, but to help in the support (z. ¢. to add some- 
thing to the purse) of the one who hires him. The labor that 
is employed in the ordinary channels of industry has a surplus 
value; it creates more than is necessary to sustain itself—and 
the “ more” helps to make the profits of those who employ it; 
it is to get this “ more” that employers (so far as they act from 
business motives) hire labor; and when it ceases to have this 
surplus value, they do not hire it 

If this is so, the question oi the unemployed presents a new 
face. If a man is honest and industrious and able to earn his 
bread, he can find employment only in case his labor will pro- 
duce a profit for some one else. If his labor is sufficient simply 
to put clothes on his back and food in his stomach and provide 
shelter for himself against wind and weather (and by himself I 
mean his family too), he may not find employment. The only 
alternatives are in case he can employ himself, or can go back 
to the original reservoir of all force and earn his living directly 
from the land. 
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Self-employment, however, in competition with the large 
organized industries of the present time is almost impossible, 
Nor is getting one’s living from the land so easy a matter. 
First, there is the difficulty for the poor man of getting to the 
land. Second, the land of the country is fast passing into 
private hands, so that, save in rare instances, one must pay 
rent forthe privilege of getting one’s living from it. This means 
that the worker shall be able to produce a surplus over and 
above what is necessary for the subsistence of his family, this 
surplus going into the owner's pocket. 

The case standing thus, it seems to me perfectly possible that 
there should be a considerable body in the community ready 
and able to support themselves, who have either to secure 
charity or steal or starve. 

Mr. Mills, in recounting his experience among the destitute 
poor of Liverpool, tells that one cold December morning he 
found in a certain house a beaker out of work, and next door to 
him a tailor out of work, and next door again a shoemaker in 
the same plight. The trouble with these people was, of course, 
so far as each of them was concerned, that their services could 
not be employed at a profit by any one, the markets, perhaps, 
being already stocked with bread and clothes and shoes, and 
there being no money in making any more. But why could 
not these people provide directly for each other’s needs, irre- 
spective of whether there was a profit for any one in so doing? 
Why should not unemployed bakers, and tailors, and shoe- 
makers, and masons, and carpenters, and tillers of the soil be 
taken out of the profit-making system into which they do not 
fit, and making themselves into a colony, the bakers bake 
bread for all, the tailors make clothes for all, the carpenters 
make houses for all, the tillers of the soil raise corn and wheat 
for all—each class producing, not to sell to the outside world, 
but for each other's use, and each class receiving in turn of the 
benefits of all the others’ labor? Once give up the idea that 
the present system is anything like a part of the order of 
nature, or otherwise necessary and unchangeable (save that 
selfishness is necessary and unchanged), and the thought 
becumes easy of breaking away from the system, and founding 
an industrial order on other principles. 

Such co-operative colonies are the only hope that I can see 
for the unemployed. Sooner or later we shall understand that 
there are more people than can be made use of in a profit- 
making system, and that if the surplus population is to have 
any honor or manliness left in it, it has got to be removed from 
such a system. 

Everything would ultimately depend upon wise direction and 
management. The State, I think, should have as little to do 
with these colonies as possible. I should look with more hope 
to some voluntary organization like the Salvation Army than 
to the State as at present organized. 

“In Darkest England” seems to me one of the humanest 
and one of the wisest and most practical books that have been 
produced in this century. Among the book’s recommenda- 
tions, not the least wise, is the co-operative factory and colony 
idea. 





DETECTION OF CRIMINALS. 
W. E. S. FALEs. 
Drake's Magazine, New York, March. 


O long as there is human society there will be crime—at 
least till the millenium comes—and so long as there is 
crime, society must employ means to keep it in check. So far 
as possible, of course, crime is to be prevented, but this can 
never be entirely accomplished. The problem to be solved 
then is two-fold. First the perpetration must be rendered as 
difficult as possible, secondly the punishment must be rendered 
as nearly certain as possible. Towards these two endsall police 
systems are directed, and the progress made in this branch of 
government is fully equal to human progress in any other 
direction. 
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He who doubts this should recall, if he is able, the condition 
of New York City thirty years ago. At that time there were 
neighborhoods in the city, notably the Five Points, where it was 
hardly safe for a respectable man to walk alone, even in broad 
daylight, and where even a policeman was liable to be set upon 
by desperadoes at night. There were subterranean passages 
from house to house, even from one block to another, that were 
used for criminal purposes, and these neighborhoods were 
veritable fastnesses of crime, cities of refuge as it were, for the 
protessional criminal, in which, if he could reach them, he was 
tolerably sure to escape arrest. 

Various influences have combined to put an end to all that. 
The worst localities have been cleansed by the opening of new 
streets, and the tearing down of old buildings; but the main 
agent in. the purification of the city has been the Municipal 
Police Department. This is not, as the careless thinker is apt 
to suppose, a mere group of watchmen hired to keep the peace. 
It is an association of picked men, of a high order of intelli- 
gence and superb courage, who have, by intellectual study of 
crime and criminal methods, made New York the safest large 
city on earth. 

Criminals vary from the highest to the lowest order of intelli- 
gence. Ruloff the murderer was a scholar of the best type. 
Fuchs, another homicide, was so low intellectually and morally 
as to be hardly higher than the brute. The leading bunco 
swindlers such as Harry Ashton and Harry Desmond are men 
of good education. 

The exigencies of a criminal career modify a man’s mental 
character. The wrong-doer must be quick to see, hear and 
determine. His perceptive faculties are developed in this wise, 
and are usually much superior to those of honest men. A pro- 
fessional thief for example will recognize a detective whom he 
has never met before, sooner than the detective will recognize 
him. A burglar will open a safe as rapidly and more quietly 
than the safe-openers employed by the great manufacturers. 
Maggie Jourdan, the shop-lifter, entered a drygoods store on one 
occasion and stayed there but ten minutes. She was arrested 
on suspicion as she went out, and searched. Over one hundred 
articles were found on her person, in concealed bags and 
pockets, to which she had transferred them from the counters in 
that brief period. Old Mother Mandelbaum was so clever in 
determining faces, that out of hundreds of attempts by skilful 
detectives and police agerts to do business with her inthe rdle 
of thieves, only four are known to have been successful, 

The same conditions necessitate a peculiar cuiture, if I may 
be allowed to use such aterm. A professional criminal learns 
a vast amount of law and legal procedure, of various trades and 
professions, of politics, railroads and travel. b 

In many instances, genius of no mean order is developed. 
Over a hundred tools and processes have been invented by 
burglars, which are marvels of ingenuity and scientific knowl- 
edge. When the color of the national currency was selected, 
green was chosen on account of the difficulty of photographing 
it correctly, yet Brockway, or one of his accomplices, solved the 
difficulty. 

Criminals of the several nationalities run in their own par- 
ticular grooves of crime, or in their methods of performing it, 
or of escaping the consequences. Ang'o-Saxons, for example, 
seldom resort to subornation of perjury, and are generally 
unsuccessful) when they do. The criminals of the Latin and 
Hebrew races practice it with a precision, a regularity and 
extensiveness that at times are simply startling. With all these 
matters, and a great deal more, the police should be perfectly 
familiar. 

Formerly there. were two general police theories. In one 
the wrong-doer was regarded very much as a wild beast to be 
hunted, and the officer as the hunter. In the other, criminals, 
spies and reformed criminals were employed to watch and seize 
their own people. This latter theory found its highest repre- 
sentative in Vidocgq, and is still largely followed in France and 
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Russia. The new system, which is, I believe, of American 
origin, consists in selecting officers of intelligence, physical 
vigor, and good moral character, and compelling them to learn 
all that they can, not only of the c:iminals and criminal haunts 
of their own district, but also of noted criminals generally, and 
of all new systems and schemes to evade the laws. Under this 
system, an officer of long standing is a complete encyclopedia 
respecting crime. He knows every malefactor personally, can 
tell where he is, what he is doing, and with whom he associates. 

Gambling, wine and women are the chief diversions and 
weaknesses of wrong-doers. The keepers of the places 
to which they resort for their indulgence, almost without 
exception, strive to stand in with the police. In this 
wise the vices of malefactors become nets in which they 
are entrapped, and the men to whom they pay tribute 
become their enemies and pursuers when they most need 
friends and an asylum. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


THE MICROBE OF PROF. BAKERMANN: A STORY OF 
FUTURE TIMES. 
CHARLES EPHEYNE. 











La Lecture, Paris, February 25. 

OWARDS the middle of the nineteenth. century a cele- 
brated Frenchman, named Louis Pasteur, discovered the 
existence of certain minute organisms by which the bodies of 
men and animals are surreptitiously invaded. These perfidious. 
parasites Pasteur called Mzcrodes,and he invented a process 
by which it was possible to recognize, collect and cultivate 
them; but in the course of years the discoveries of Pasteur were 
left far behind. Yielding to the impulse they received from 
that great master, the scientists of Europe, America, Australia 
and even Africa, set to work with a will. Thanks to their 
exertions, the most difficult problems were solved, the most 
obscure questions were cleared up, until, early in the twentieth 
century, there was no longer a disease in animals or men which 
had not its own peculiar microbe, classified, labeled and stored 
up for exhibition. Men had become familiar with the appear- 
ance, the manners, the habitudes, the tastes of all the microbes 
in earth, air and sea,and the knowledge of microbes had 

become the foundation of all medical science. 

Meanwhile, in Germany as elsewhere, customs had changed 
considerably; the régzme of the sabre and the spike-topped 
helmet was over; learned men, no longer held zx terrorem by 
a beardless corporal, were able once more to venture into the 
light of day; and thus it came about that the once obscure 
little city of Brunnwald had developed into a university town, 
with excellent professors, of whom the greatest was the zealous 
and talented Hermann Bakermann. 

Very early in life Hermann Bakermann plunged with ardour 
into the study of microbes. By a process of skilfully graduated 
vaccination he made his body invulnerable to these subtle 
foes. He could be healthy and happy in the midst of germs 
which were baneful to the rest of the humanspecies. He soon 
became a professor, and accumulated capital sufficient to con- 
struct a laboratory, containing at its extreme end a compart- 
ment which he jocularly called the /xfernal Chaméer, because 
it was so full of deleterious microbes, that no human being but 
himself could safely enter it. 

One evening a pedestrian of generous proportions was seen 
going along a street in learned Brunnwald. He was walking 
at the highest speed compatible with rotundity,and as he 
walked, he rubbed his hands in glee. The pedestrian, in ques- 


tion, was none other than the great Professor Bakermann return- 
ing home to the Infernal Chamber, and the satisfaction he was. 
feeling, was not only profound but legitimate, for he had 
just succeeded in creating a microbe more terrible than all its pre- 
decessors. Science, upto that time,had only discovered methods. 
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of rendering noxious microbes innocuous, but the lifelong ambi- 
tion of Professor Bakermann was to find a method of making 
a harmless microbe deadly. Now, after years of labour, he had 
arrived at the solution of the problem. By skilful use of negative 
electricity he had constructed a microbe, which, while itself pos- 
sessed of almost inextinguishable vitality, was so terribly, so 
rapidly, so irresistibly destructive that in only two hours it would 
kill three thousand rabbits. “Eureka,” he said to himself, “I 
have found it! Buta new microbe must have a new name—what 
am I to call it?—Hah! I have it! It is the K72//s-/eke-lightning 
Bacillus!” and, with intensified satisfaction, Professor Baker- 
mann found himself at home. 

Alas! There isa drop of bitterness in every cup of joy. A 
secret sorrow that darkens even the happiest life. Professor 
Bakermann’s sad secret was his wife Josepha. Mrs. Josepha 
Bakermann not only did not comprehend microbes, she cordially 
detested them. She received with derision the announcement 
of the birth of the A7//s-like-lightning, and that very evening, 
when the Professor left home after supper to inform his intimate 
friends of his great discovery, she ventured, in defiance of his 
repeated warnings, to enter the Infernal Chamber, where she 
accidentally broke the phial that was the prison of the dread- 
ful bacillus. In a few hours the rash lady breathed her last. Dr. 
Rothbein, a great physician, who had not yet heard of the new 
microbe, but was celebrated for his skill in diagnosis, expressed 
the opinion that the disease of which she died was an African 
pestilence which, among the natives of Dahomey, was known 
as the Koussmi-Koussmz. The physician himself and other 
inhabitants of Brunnwald died soon after, but the physician’s 
opinion was adopted by the local Press, and the Koussmi- 
Koussmi became the subject of leading articles. It was Professor 
Bakermann alone who knew that the ravages of the supposed 
epidemic were in reality due to the XA7//s-l¢ke-lighining which 
had escaped from the phial broken by his poor Josepha. He 
contemplated with scientific pride his conquering microbe 
which was marching victoriously through peaceful Brunnwald 
and would soon devastate all the countries of the globe; but 
he was conscience-stricken, and yet he felt that to divulge his 
guilty secret would be to become his own executioner. He 
foresaw, too, that if he confessed, his confession would either 
not be believed, because it contradicted the diagnosis of the 
celebrated Dr. Rothbein, or, if believed, would make him 
an object of execration to future generations. And here he 
repeated to himself with an ironical smile—‘“ Future gen- 
erations! Thanks to my bacillus, there will be no future 
generations.” 

Driven almost to despair by conflicting feelings, Professor 
Bakermann determined at last to regain his peace of mind by 
magnanimously revealing the truth, and to drain the cup of 
mortification to the dregs by making his revelation first of all 
to a Professor Hugo Krankwein, who was his rival in microbes, 
and, therefore, his implacable enemy; but when, with the 
resignation of a martyr, he called on his rival, and made his 
humiliating confession, Professor Krankwein, assuming that 
Bakermann’s grief at the sudden death of his wife had 
culminated in lunacy, replied with a compassionate smile. 
The altercation which ensued was brought to an abrupt 
termination by Professor Bakermann, who, abandoning his 
hat and an unfinished sentence, rushed out of the house, 
exclaiming once more: “I have found it! I have FoUND IT!” 

The excitement displayed by Professor Bakermann was 
caused by an idea which had flashed across his mind. The 
idea was that as negative electricity created the X7//s-like- 
lightning bacillus, positive electricity would annihilate it. He 
determined at once to act on thistheory. He was obliged, in 
deference to popular belief, to call the bacillus the Koussmi- 
Koussmi. He accordingly published the advertisement, 
announcing that PROFESSOR BAKERMANN CURES THE Kous- 
SMI-KOUSSMI BY ELECTRICITY. 

Meanwhile, Professor Bakermann’s Bacillus had created 
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universal consternation. A nineteenthcentury microbe would, 
with difficulty, have traveled sixty miles an hour, but in the 
year 1935 locomotion had already been accelerated. The 
whole of Europe had been poisoned in one night, and the 
government Officials, the scientists, the newspapers and the 
general public, from Saint Petersburgh to Cadiz, were pre- 
occupied with one absorbing subject—the horrors of the sup- 
posed Koussmi-Koussmi. As soon, therefore, as Professor 
Bakermann’s advertisement appeared, his cure was adopted 
with avidity. As a matter of course, it was eminently suc- 
cessful. Thus Professor Bakermann, who had before been 
known to Brunnwaldians only, attained a world-wide celebrity. 
He was everywhere recognized by sovereigns and by nations 
as a Genius who had saved the human race from extermination, 
and had once more proved that rebellious Nature is under the 
control of human science and sagacity. 





FORMATIVE INFLUENCES. 
MARTHA J. LAMB. 


Forum, New York, March. 


HE child of Puritan parentage, bred in a well-ordered 
family where educational, religious and political affairs 
were familiar topics of conversation, and trained in the schools 
of a community that frowned upon ignorance and cherished a 
solid intellectual purpose, must necessarily trace the first 
impelling, if not determining, formative influences to such 
sources. I was reared among older people, in a household 
where I had no companions of my own age, except occasional 
invited guests, and I learned, almost as soon as I could talk, to 
amuse and entertain myself, often by listening with undivided 
attention to animated discussions on a great variety of abstruse 
themes. I absorbed, unconsciously, habits of thinking and of 
formulating my own opinions, and frequently surprised my 
parents and their friends by suddenly appearing before them, 
in the midst of an exciting argument, to explain and soften 
what I conceived to be unnecessary differences of belief. In 
such cases, I always had a polite and attentive audience. My 
father was very tender in his treatment of me, and from first to 
last encouraged the full exercise of my reasoning powers. 

I was trained in excellent schools. I had a natural predilec- 
tion for mathematics. I was propelled in the direction of 
mathematical acquirements by a teacher who afterwards 
became a noted physician, George M. Burgess. His own love 
for mathematics had much to do with his methods of teaching, 
which with me were so thorough, chiefly when I was between 
nine and thirteen years of age, that when later on, I was put to 
school at Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Massachusetts, I 
was assigned to the most advanced classes in algebra and geom- 
etry, and not only kept pace with young men who were my 
seniors by several years, but carried off the prize at the first 
commencement. 

My love of nature was first awakened by the poems of 
William Cullen Bryant. The poet was our neighbor, or, to be 
more exact, his birthplace was on a picturesque hill-side in sight 
of my own birthplace, and he usually came to the old home- 
stead every summer. When a boy he attended school with my 
father; and I had asked so many questions about how he 
looked in his youth, and what he said and did, that I almost 
fancied I had actually seen him write “ Thanatopsis.” 

Mr. Burgess was fresh from college, and before long formed 
a small class in Latin, of which I was a voluntary member. He 
smiled when I asked permission to join the class, and told me 
how dry and tiresome | should find the lessons. But I was 
resolute, and he did not object; and I have no recollection — 
that his predictions proved true, 

Works of fiction were not at that day permitted a place under 
our Puritan roof. Although I had seen Cooper's, Maryatt’s, 
and Sir Walter Scott's novels, and the works of Washington 
Irving, in the houses of friends, | had not yet learned the 
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nature of their contents. One morning, however, I went off to 
school with a strange-looking, unbound book, hidden in my 
satchel. I had surreptitiously borrowed the volume from my 
brother's table, where he had left it by accident. It was “The 
Scottish Chieis,” by Miss Porter. I read the book by stealth, 
concealing it under my text-book during school hours, when 
my quiet attitude led my teacher and others to suppose 
I was absorbed in study. Its narrative in gorgeous rhetoric 
fascinated me, and I took the whole tale for veritable history. 
The picture of Sir William Wallace, less than twenty-five years 
old; of gigantic frame and great personal beauty, made such an 
impression on my mind, that I wanted some more information 
about him. In exploring among my father’s books I found on 
a top shelf, two dilapidated volumes entitled “The History of 
Scotland,” which I read from cover to cover. The book was 
intensely dull and commonplace, and told me very little about 
Sir William Wallace, for whom I was searching. Yet this very 
disappointment caused me to seek other historical books, and 
] read all of that kind of literature I could lay hands on. This 
taste for historical reading strengthened as I grew older, until 
the time came when I thought I should like to write history 
myself. The result was my “ History of the City of New York,” 
which I worked at for fifteen years. 





THE SANCTITY OF MUSIC. 
KARL MERZ. 
Etude, Philadelphia, March. 


USIC is a means of culture; it is one of the greatest, per- 

haps the greatest, factor in human civilization. Not 

until men shall use the art with the spirit of reverence, will it 
exercise those powers for which it is designed. 

Nearly everyone will agree that a revelation was necessary for 
the true progress of civilization. He who studies the influence 
of Christianity must confess that something higher than human 
learning was required to advance the world. Human learning 
has made great advancement, yet despite its depth it leaves 
the mind unsatified. There is a universal longing to look into 
the beyond, a wish for a higher existence. This yearning and 
longing could only be satisfied through revelation. Hence, 
the tremendous power of Christianity; hence, its ability to 
satisfy and reach the masses; hence, the devotion of its fol- 
lowers, the swiftness of its progress, notwithstanding the most 
violent opposition. Compare the poor fishermen with the 
Grecian philosophers. The scholars were not without their 
influence; but the unlearned preachers revolutionized the 
world, Let rationalists say what they will, the fact remains 
that without Christianity our civilization would not be what it 
is. The world had its Buddha, its Confucius, its Zoroaster ; 
it had the great thinkers of Egypt, Greece, and Rome; yet 
what was the condition of the world when Christ came? 
Christianity is the kernel out of which our civilization grew. 
Only through revelation, with Christ as its centre, could the 
human family rise to the present high state of culture. 

It is a significant fact that the Bible is full of allusions to 
music. In its relations to religion, music attains its highest 
meaning; and next to religion it is one of the greatest civiliz- 
ing powers. There is not a nation that is totally devoid of 
religious ideas, nor is there one, however crude its customs, 
but has its music. In the legends of all nations, the invention 
of the art is ascribedto the gods. The love of song is inborn 
in all men. The Germans say that where they sing, there you 
may safely rest, for bad people have no songs. This may be 
too sweeping, but the spirit of love is the one powez that must 
underlie all true music. 

When the angels proclaimed the birth of Christ, they sang, 
“Glory to God in the Highest, on earth peace and good will 
toward men.” Music is the one favored art of God. Ever 
since the time when the morning stars sang together, music 
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has been a means of praise, and this honorable position our 
art shall hold throughout eternity. 

Let us now turn from the Good Book as a revelation, to the 
fact that genius, which is God’s gift, is, ina certain sense, a reve- 
lation also. Men of genius have been sent into the world, that 
men may also by these means be helped on their upward 
course. Shakespeare was such a genius, and by his divine 
gifts has uttered many profound sayings. In his time but 
little was known of the art of music, yet he attributes to it 
great powers. In “Richard II.” in his monologue in prison 
the monarch says, while listening to music— 

“* Yet blessings on the heart that gives it me, 
For ’tis a sign of love, and love for Richard 
Is a strange brooch in this all-hating world.”’ 

See the noble influence of our art; see the good a single 
musician is permitted to do. Though thick walls separate him 
from the one for whom he played, his music calls forth a bless- 
ing from the lips of a despairing sufferer. Who can doubt that 
thousands of bleeding and suffering hearts that were on the 
verge of uttering a curse, have been, through music, brought to 
utter a blessing; or that thousands have found consolation in 
music, when no other earthly language would have reached 
them? King Henry IV., the dying monarch, says: 

* Let there be no noise made, my gentle friends, 
Unless some dull and favorable hand 
Will whisper music to my weary spirit.”’ 

Music was to be the invisible bridge for his pain-racked soul, 
on which he might cross the chill river: a soothing voice that 
should lull him peacefully to his last sleep. 

Again, in the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,” Lorenzo says: 

‘* How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep into our ears; soft stillness, and the night, 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica: Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold; 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st, 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young ey’d cherubins ; 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 


But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 


* * * * * * aa * * * 
The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, strategems, and spoils ; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus: 

Let no such man be trusted.”’ 

Behold music as the companion of man. It follows him through 
joy and sorrow, it is with him in sickness and health, it is a 
delight in the prison cell, or on the pleasure ground, it is heard 
in the school and in the church; we love it in youth and in old 
age, it is potent in peace and in war, it delights the home circle 
and the vast assembly; it lulls the infant upon its mother’s 
breast, greets the happy bride at the altar, and follows us even 
to the tomb. Is there another companion, except the Word of 
God, so tender, so faithful, so soothing? Is there another 
power that so awakens and holds the human heart? 

As the love of God is immeasurably great, so no one has yet 
fathomed the depth of music. It is the love-language of the 
soul; it is the medium between this and the other world, 
between the natural and the supernatural. We shall for all 
time continue to study this language, for it shall forever help 
to bring us nearer to God. All men need an ideal world, and 
all men love to wander therein; religion and music are its 
portals. 

Let us accept music asa most precious gift of God; let us 
study it with reverence; let us practice it with humility and 
diligence, so that we may catch and drink in the spirit of love 
which it breathes, which is of God, and which leads to God. 
Let us bear in mind that music is to go with us to Heaven, and 
that there we shall have it in all its glory and beauty. 
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PAGES ON PLAYS. 
Justin HuNTLY McCarty, M. P. 


Gentleman's Magazine, London, March. 


EMPHATICALLY hold with M. Lemaitre,that all criticism 
must be in the main, the expression of the personal opinion 
of the writer. It is in fact, that personal opinion which gives 
any Criticism its value—its truth. To me as a student of the 
drama for many years, and in many parts of the world, the 
present position of the English stage offers aspects of very 
special, and of very peculiar interest. It seems as if our drama 
were passing through a crisis which might end in its taking the 
place which it ought, by its traditions to hold on the stage of 
the world. Under these circumstances some value may attach 
to the notes of one whose life has been largely devoted to the 
service of the dramaasa student, as a critic, and as a worker. 

Since the year began one play has undoubtedly taken a very 
commanding place in public attention. Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones's “ Dancing Girl” will almost certainly be the principal 
play of the season. It was talked about in theatrical regions 
long before it appeared ; its appearance created almost as much 
stir in London as the production of a new piece by either 
Dumas or Sardou. Since the first night, it has created more 
attention and aroused more discussion than any play produced 
within the past few years. It has been hailed, by some, as the 
example of a new school, as the first fruit of newer and freer 
theories of art than those which have hitherto swayed our 
stage. For myself 1 must say—and I trust that Mr. Jones will 
consider the statement as complimentary as I intend to make 
it—that I regard the “ Dancing Girl,” as I regarded “ Judah,” 
as a very distinct and decided proof of the growing influence 
of Henrik Ibsen in this country. Mr. Jones is, as we all know, 
an old student of Ibsen. In the early days of his dramatic 
career, he put upon the stage a version of “ The Doll’s House,” 
and 1 think the effect of Ibsen’s influence is to be traced 
through “ Wealth” into the “ Middleman,” from the “ Middle- 
man” to “ Judah,” and from “ Judah” to the “ Dancing Girl.” 
The “ Dancing Girl” isa curious blend of many contrasting 
elements. It is very modern, and yet there are very old-fash- 
ioned things in it. It is at once very realistic and very unreal. 
It is fin de stécle—the phrase must be used—and ‘‘ Up to Date” 
—the phrase may be used—and yet it has episodes that must 
have been venerable stage business when Thespis drove his 
cart afield. 

There is one piece of Drusella Ives’s conduct which I confess, 
puzzles me—that is, her refusal of the Duke’s offer of marriage 
in the second act. It was,of course,very tempting to the dram- 
atist to reproduce the situation of the first act with the parts 
reversed, and to make the “ Dancing Girl” contemptuously 
decline the Duke’s hand in the very words which he had used 
to her. Very tempting to do—and very effective in the doing, 
—but is it what a dancing girl, what ¢de “ Dancing Girl” would 
have done? This red flower of modern paganism, this exquis- 
ite soulless creature, stirred by a hunger and a thirst for all the 
beauty and the joy and the riches that the world can give, is 
not the woman to refuse a Duke for a reason which is almost 
heroic. 

It must be admitted that the last act is gravely disappointing. 
When the self-doomed Duke, turning to face the “Great Per- 
haps” finds his hand stayed by the touch of the white girl’s 


hand, then surely the play is atan end. We know the sequel, 
and do not want a whole labored act to tell us of it. It seems 
to me to be a blunder, an anti-climax, a serious defect in a 
most powerful, most impressive, most attractive play. 

For when all this is said, when every objection can be raised 
—and after all, what higher tribute can be paid to a play than 
to consider it worthy of the most serious critical consideration 
one has to give—The “ Dancing Girl” remains, what I have 
called it,a most powerful, most impressive, most attractive 
play. It is a dramatic event, it is also a literary event—things 
not always inseparable. It marks an advance, it sets an exam- 
ple, it animates and encourages. 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


SEMMOLA’S OPINION OF KOCH’S TREATMENT OF 
CONSUMPTION. 


A. GOTTSTEIN. 
Deutsche Revue, Breslau, March. 





N the January number of this magazine,* Professor Sem- 
mola published a critical opinion of Koch's treatment of 
consumption, in which he, an acknowledged opponent of the 
prominence given to bacteriology in medicine, advances 
general scientific, but more especially practical, reasons for 
characterizing Koch’s treatment as displaying the faults which 
always betray themselves “ when a hot-house plant is carelessly 
transplanted from the laboratory to theclinic.” As I expressed 
myself in the same volume to the effect that it is a special 
characteristic of bacteriological laboratory work, that every 
really new discovery in that department is immediately applied 
practically for the amelioration of the woes of suffering 
humanity, I am the more ready to accept the invitation of the 
management of the Revue to explain the ground of these very 
diverse conclusions. It is, however, hardly possible to meet 
Semmola’s objections serzatzm and concisely, for he does not 
confine himself tothe facts and the importance which properly 
attaches to them, but advances assertions and theories which 
could only be met by counter assertions and theories, a method 
of discussion which would be as little calculated to elucidate 
the merit of the points at issue, as it would be consistent with 
the character of the Revue. 

Semmola’s criticism raises, in the first place, objections to 
the fundamental conception of the problem of healing or con- 
ferring immunity by inoculation. In this discussion he is 
guilty of mistakes of logic and method, which I do not care to 
follow him into; so leaving it for the reader to decide how far 
his theories invalidate Koch's claims, I will content myself by 
submitting a concise presentation of Koch’s treatment. 

While Koch was engaged in the study of tuberculosis, he 
made the discovery that the dead pure culture of tubercle 
bacilli had no effect on healthy guinea pigs, the results being 
very different with animals suffering from tuberculosis. Large 
doses were speedily attended with fatal results, smaller doses 
caused destruction of the skin, while still smaller doses resulted 
in an improved condition and ultimate recovery. After Koch 
had succeeded in effecting actual cures of tuberculous animals, 
he tried the remedy, first on himself, then on a number of 
patients, in whom he studied its operation. He then felt 
justified in recommending his treatment for lupus and surgical 
tuberculosis and in the early stages of consumption of the 
lungs, and handed over his remedy to a large number of physi- 
cians to prove its efficacy. He pursued the course of scientific 
investigators generally, and it is difficult to see that he could 
have adopted any better course for putting his discovery to the 
test. He started out with no preconceived theory, but in quest 
of facts, and what Semmola means by his “theories” it would 
be hard to say. In Semmola’s second series of objections he 
concerns himself with practical results,and contends first, that, 
even admitting that Koch’s lymph is an efficient remedy for 
breaking down tuberculous tissue, it is by no means certain 
that a cure will follow; for, toa cure of consumption it is neces- 
sary, not merely that the diseased tissues be removed, but that 
the whole system be treated, and healed of its liability to tuber- 
culusis. Secondly, he characterizes the remedy as dangerous, 
and opposed to the first law of medical practice “ non nocere,” 
and contends further that its employment for purposes of diag- 
nosis does not rest ultimately on a right clinical foundation: 

This extract contains a series of suggestions which scarcely 
call for comment. The experience when and how the remedy 
works injury must indeed be collected by careful clinical study; 
but long before Semmola, Koch laid impressive emphasis on 


* See Literary Dicsst, Jan. 17th, page ro (318). 
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these points. The treatment is not to be confined to the mere 
injection of the remedy, but must include all recognized 
hygienic and surgical precautions. As regards the mode of 
operation, and the beneficial results of the remedy, there is 
certainly here a rich field for the clinical investigations so 
warmly recommended by Semmola; but as to the results which 
may be achieved in this field no clinic has a right to advance 
conclusions based on purely theoretic and preconceived 
opinions. Before clinical observation shall have reached 
definite conclusions by experience, one is hardly justified in 
expressing very decided anticipation, much lessin pronouncing 
decisively. 

Semmola’s pronunciamiento, that the cure of tuberculosis 
cannot be effected by the destruction of the tuberculous tissue, 
may be left to the decision of the future. It is always dangerous 
to prophesy facts. It was only in 1880 that a celebrated clinic, 
since deceased, advanced the assertion that tuberculosis could 
never again be attributed to bacteria, in the face of the many 
weighty reasons to the contrary which he advanced; a year 
later Koch had identified and demonstrated the existence of 
the tubercle bacillus; and this is by no means the only instance 
in medical practice in which science has brought confusion to 
the prophets. 

But does Koch’s discovery, even if its immediate practical 
value be limited to a very narrow horizon, justify Semmola in 
belittling its scientific and practical importance by his 
unfounded condemnation? We share rather in the enthusiasm 
expressed by Bergmann, in the words with which he opened the 
meeting of the 16th of November. “It is indeed a joy to belong 
to an age in which the time-honored science of medicine is 
advancing with such giant strides. For, from the days of 
Hippocrates and Galen, no one until now has achieved the 
proud distinction of tracing disease to its cause and at the 
same time of providing a remedy.” 





SCHLIEMANN’S SERVICES TO ARCHAEOLOGY. 
G. SCHRODER. 


Unsere Zeit, Leipzig, March. _ 
EINRICH SCHLIEMANN is one of the most remarkable 
personalities of this century, and for nothing more than 
for his success in guiding his life in harmony with both Ideal- 
ism and Realism, and for his faithful worship of both these 
gods. 

The ideal tendency, with a dash of the fantastic, was mani- 
fested in his earliest youth. On Christmas Eve, 1829, shortly 
before his eighth birthday (Jan. 6) he became possessed of a 
then newly published World History for children, in which, 
among other illustrations was a picture of burning Troy, with 
the Sczan Gate, and Aineas in flight. His father had already 
told him the story of Troy, adding that it had been entirely 
overthrown and swallowed up by earthquakes, and here in his 
hands was a picture of it! That is only the artist’s invention, 
said the father. But don’t you think it really might have had 
such mighty walls and towers? enquired the boy. The father 
admitted that it might have had. Then, said the boy, it can 
never have disappeared entirely, it must be lying where it fell, 
even though it be broken to fragments, and covered with the 
dust and rubbish of centuries. The conversation closed with 
the boy's expressed determination, that some day he would dig 
up the buried ruins. Forty-one years later he set out to realize 
his childhood’s dreams. In that interval the realistic side of 
Schliemann’s nature had unfolded itself, with but little scho- 
lastic culture, without resources, he had been from his four- 
teenth year engaged in the battle of life. In these years he 
acquired a knowledge of English, Dutch, French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, and, fortunately for science, Russian also. 
To these he added later a knowledge of ancient and modern 
Greek and Latin. He was no less keen and successful in his 
pursuit of wealth; nevertheless, he remained ever faithful to 
the Ideal, and while visions of unbounded wealth lured him 
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forward, the visions of lost Troy and the heroes of prehistori- 
cal romance, exercised a no less irresistible influence over him. 
That he delayed, was only that he might the better prepare 
himself for his cherished design. 

In the year 1864 Schliemann was able to bring his mercantile 
life toa close. At two and twenty, escaping from shipwreck, he 
had entered a mercantile house in Holland on a salary of 960 
marks ($240) a year, and at two and forty he was able to retire, 
with an income from land and capital, of $50,000. 

Schliemann had not had the advantage of any institutional 
course of study, but his linguistic proficiency, and his intimate 
knowledge of the archzological treasures in all the principal 
museums rendered him something more than a dz/et¢ante in his 
favorite pursuit; but it worked to his prejudice, at least in the 
earliest years of his explorations, that he placed such xaive 
credence in Homer, and in the Trojan war as described in the 
Iliad and Odyssey. He was deficient, too, at the outset, in 
critical acumen. He found what he wanted to find—the 
Scan Gate, the Great Towers, the Palace of Priam, and a part 
of his treasure, but in spite of any inaccuracy in his conclu- 
sions, he had unearthed treasures of vast scientific importance, 
throwing light on the traditional period of Greek colonization. 

Schliemann began his explorations in 1867, and published 
the results of his first journey in “ Ithaca, the Peloponnesus and 
Troy,” in 1869. He excavated in Troy from 1870 to 1873, and 
published the result of his labors in his ‘‘ Antiquities of Troy,” 
in 1874, along with an atlas of ancient Troy, with 218 quarto 
photographic illustrations, with explanatory texts. He executed 
another series of excavations in Troy in 1878 and 1879, which 
were described in his “ Ilios the Trojan Land and City,” in 1881. 
This, with a minor work, “Travels in Troy in May, 1881,” he 
regarded at the time as the close of his Trojan labors, 

But, as a matter of fact, “ Ilios” was not his last work on the 
subject. He was disturbed by the reflection that the Greeks 
could hardly have been ten years warring for the possession of 
a stronghold, which could hardly have accommodated more 
than three thousand persons. His faith in Homer was 
weakened, and he was driven to undertake a third excavation 
in the spring and summer months of 1882, the results of which 
were described in his “Troy” in 1884. In this last work he 
expressed his conviction that the ruins he had unearthed were 
not those of all Troy, but only of the Acropolis. 

In the intervals of his Trojan researches Schliemann was 
engaged in other excavations, the results of which were pub- 
lished in three several works, “ Mykenz” (1878), “ Orcho- 
menos ” (1881), “ Tyre ” (1886). 

In Orchomenos (Boeotia), Schliemann unearthed the most 
important and instructive specimens of the class of structures 
variously known as treasure-houses, graves, dome-graves, and 
by the modern Greeks as bake-ovens, In these buildings we 
have the earliest solution of the technical problem of building 
a room with massive walls, closed in at top with a similar 
massive roof. Specimens of these dome-roofed buildings were 
found in Tyre, Mykenz and Troy, and in two smaller places, 
viz. the south-eastern point of the Peloponnesus, near the two 
former cities, and in the north-west corner of Asia Minor in 
the neighborhood of Troy. 

The labors of his first year in Tyre (1884) brought to light 
a royal palace, the ground plan of which, to the delight of 
archeologists, and especially of the lovers of Homer, could be 
determined almost without doubt, while the plan of the super- 
structure could be determined with a degree of reasonable 
probability, thus enabling us from the description to recon- 
struct in imagination the domestic surroundings of Odysseus 
and Agamemnon, and other heroes of old. 

It was Pausanias who guided Schliemann’s steps to Mykenz. 
Schliemann believed what Pausanias had written as to the 
site of the “ Graves of the Kings;” and he did what Pausanias 
had probably not the means to do, he dug, and—well, the next 
thing was he got laughed at for his pains, for he had the 
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naiveté to announce that he had laid bare the skeleton of 
Agamemnon ; and for the moment no one thoroughly appre- 
ciated the extraordinary importance to historical science of his 
discoveries in the Mykenzan graves. Schliemann found in six 
well-like excavations, skeletons in an excellent state of 
preservation, but which quickly fell to powder on exposure to 
the air; and with them weapons and gold ornaments of 
astonishing value, the mere metallic value of the treasure 
being estimated at $25,000. The importance to science is, of 
course, the indisputable evidence it affords of the advance 
which the armorsmith’s and goldsmith’s art had already made. 
One of the most admirable works is the gold face-masks of 
such marked individuality severally, that one is constrained to 
regard them as portraits. These treasures are now on exhibi- 
tion in the Schliemann Salon of the Berlin Museum, and are 
assigned to the period from 1400 to 1000 B.C.; the period of 
Mykeenic culture, which was shattered by the Doric invasion 
about I100 B. C. 

Schliemann rests, with his task not wholly completed, but he 
carried it far enough to rescue Troy from the domain of fable, 
and to win for himself undying renown for the light his labors 
have thrown on the early history of civilization. 


THE SPECTRE OF THE BROCKEN. 
J. M. SCHAEBERLE. 
Sidereal Messenger, Northfield, (Minn.), March. 

HE astronomers of Mt. Hamilton frequently have the 

opportunity of viewing their own shadows cast upon the 

fog when the sun is at a low altitude. Ordinarily the only 

striking phenomenon is the bright ring, or halo of light, in the 

centre of which the apparently unenlarged shadow appears 
projected. 

A short time ago, however, I was favored with the rare and 
truly imposing phenomenon of “ The Spectre of the Brocken.” 
I was standing on the north-west corner of the Observatory 
grounds—in a fog through which the rays of the setting sun 
would, every now and then find free passage—watching the 
phenomenon of the appearance and disappearance of my 
shadow in the fog which, apparently, completely filled the great 
cafion (out of which the northern slope of Mt. Hamilton rises 
quite abruptly) and hiding everything beyond. Suddenly the 
image seemed to grow to enormous proportions, and, in out- 
line, it appeared to be standing on the familiar mountain 
which, on the other side of the cafion, rises to the height of 
more than a thousand feet, and distant from the Observatory 
about one mile. Nearly the whole of this mountain was now 
lit up by sunlight, and visible through the fog, (which was 
probably only a few yards from me) against which my shadow 
was projected. I raised my arm—the arm of the phantom 
image immediately stretched over an extent of familiar ground, 
which from experience we know would require a good quarter 
of an hour to pass over on foot. While I was mentally trying 
to determine the scale of the image (which seemed to have a 
height of more than a thousand feet) it suddenly dwindled 
down to its natural size—the distant mountain was lost in the 
fog, and a few moments afterwards 1 was surrounded by the 
same envelope. 

I very much regretted not having a camera with me at the 
time as it would be interesting to know whether the same 
illusion would be reproduced on the photographic plate. 

The psychological modus operand? of this particular case 
seems to be so simple, that I suggest the following 
explanation: 

The penumbral outline of the shadow cast by the Sun is 
such that in assuming the outline to enclose a real object, it 
becomes impossible to estimate the distance (and consequently 
the size) by means of the usual focal adjustment of the eyes. 
The subjective effect is such as to give nearly the same impres- 
sion as would be produced by viewing a sharply defined distant 
object with the eyes focussed on a point in space, but a few 
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yards distant. The outlines of such an object would, of course, 
be blurred if viewed in this way, and there would be a constant 
tendency for the eyes to seek relief from the strain due to 
wrong focal adjustment, and such a sensation would most 
naturally be produced by the blurred outline of the actual 
shadow the moment a distant terrestrial object became visible 
in the same direction. The phantom image would at once be 
formed in the distant well known but dimly defined view, 
especially when, as in my case, One is not accustomed to 
seeing a human outline suspended in air over an immense 
cafion. 

The scale of the phantom image will vary directly as the dis- 
tance of the well known terrestrial object, and nearly inversely 
as the distance of the fog (shadow) from the observer. 

I now venture to suggest that a somewhat similar explana- 
tion will account for the curious phenomenon which causes the 
moon to appear apparently much larger when rising or setting 
than it does when the altitude is considerable, 

The outline of the moon is, of course, sharp and distinct but, 
on account of insufficient illumination, terrestrial objects will 
apparently have more or less blurred or penumbral outlines, 
which tend to produce the subjective effect of causing these 
objects to be apparently so near that, compared with their 
usual distance, they appear to be out of focus for distinct 
vision. The effect of apparently diminishing the known distance 
of terrestrial objects without increasing their angular magni- 
tude, is, of course, such as tocause an apparent ma,;nification of 
the moon's disc. 

When the moon is at a considerable altitude the direct com- 
parison with distant terrestrial objects is not so readily made ; 
but it is evident that on account of the increased illumination 
the outline of terrestrial objects will be much sharper, and 
consequently they willappear to be more nearly in their normal 
positions. 


A CONSPIRACY AGAINST HUMAN DIGNITY. 


FRANCISQUE BOUILLIER. 
MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE. 





Le Correspondant, Paris, February 10. 
HE customs of the present day are exactly the reverse of 
those followed by an earlier generation. In former times, 
when a coterie of materialistic philosophers in the house of 
the Baron d’Holbach were about to rail against the Deity, or 
the Soul, or Human Liberty, they first of all took the precau- 
tion to send the Baron’s servants out of hearing; but to-day 
all the philosophers, the men of letters, the novelists, and the 
dramatic authors have entered into a conspiracy to degrade 
man to the level of a mere machine, and when they speak or 
write in pursuance of this design, they are careful to see that 
nothing that they may say is lost. In former times these con- 
spirators would have run the risk of being imprisoned or 
otherwise disgraced ; but to-day they are the chosen recipients 
of the highest rewards and distinctions. 

One specimen of the dangerous and immoral doctrines which 
modern philosophers enounce is the Kantian theory, that Free 
Will is incompatible with the principle of Causality that reigns 
absolutely throughout the universe. It is true, that after thus 
banishing Free Will from the phenomenal world, Kant, some- 
what illogically, admits its existence in the sphere of what he 
designates oumena; but he needs to be reminded, that 
freedom is useless to mankind when it does not exist, 
except in a region which is inaccessible to human intelligence. 
Another objection of modern philosophy to Free Will is that 
Free Will is powerless to either increase or reduce that invari- 
able quantity, the aggregate of energy in the world; but a 
practical answer to this objection is, that it is easy to imagine 
that Free Will may be exercised in disposing of a part of the 
energy that exists without causing any variation in its sum 
total, while, on the other hand, it is difficult for the average 
human intellect to grasp the conception that a petty action 
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finger—would, if performed at one particular point of time 
instead of at another, have the effect of throwing the whole 
universe out of gear. 

More dangerous still than metaphysical philosophy is that 
other enemy of humanity, the psychology that is blended with 
physiology. The principal, if not the sole, object of this 
modern physico-psychology is to prove, by means of experi- 
ments made on the morally or physically infirm, the weakness 
of the highest faculties of the mind, such as the memory and 
the will; but to refute the so-called proof it seems sufficient to 
observe that sickness is not health, that a monstrosity is not a 
type, that an exception is not a rule, and, consequently, that if 
general deductions with regard to human nature are to be 
drawn from particular experiments, the experiments should be 
made, not on defective specimens of humanity, but, on average 
men that is, on human beings who are ina healthy, normal state. 

What adds to the danger of physico-psychology is that its 
effects are not confined to the sphere of abstract speculation; 
for it has a direct bearing on criminal jurisprudence. There 
are writers, for instance, who affirm that the man whom society 
terms a criminal is merely a victim of heredity or atavism, 
and that his crimes are merely the inevitable product of 
inherited characteristics, the evidence of which is clearly 
stamped on his physique. If this extravagant theory were true, 
it would be equitable either to regard the criminal, not as an 
evil doer, but as a sufferer from moral disease which needs, not 
penal, but curative treatment, or to exterminate him like a 
noxious animal, in order to prevent him from preying upon 
society. It would, moreover, be advisable to consider, whether 
observed physiological indications of a tendency to criminality 
on the part of a person who had, as yet, committed no crime, 
would not be sufficient ground for either destroying him and 
his progeny or extending to him, in anticipation, the hospitality 
of a prytaneum for assassins and thieves. ’ 

Here it may be pertinent to observe that some advocates of 
the doctrine of heredity believe, not only in inherited crimin- 
ality, but even in hereditary genius, and thus discard the 
axiom that genius must be intransmissible, because its very 
essense is originality. 

These erroneous opinions are not confined to the domain of 
philosophy or science. They are reflected in works of imagina- 
tion. The struggle between passion and duty, which was at 
one time such an inspiring theme for our greatest writers of 
fiction, is no longer a subject in vogue. The novel and the 
drama of to-day abound in situations in which the dominant 
element is passion—passion unrestrained, unscrupulous, unex- 
plained, except by reference to physiological causes—passion 
attributed to peculiarities of temperament, to the state of the 
atmosphere, even to some subtle perfume—passion influenced 
by every trifle in the external world, but completely indepen- 
dent of the Will. 

For this moral decadence in philosophy, in science and in 
literature, the only apology offered is, that it is one of the 
evils of “the present time ;” and this excuse would be intelli- 
gible if by “time” was meant the aggregate of corrupting 
influences at work in modern society ; but some of the apolo- 
gists of the age evidently intend to use the word “time” in its 
chronological sense to signify the last decade of the century; 
for in order, apparently, to define the time they refer to, they 
have invented the phrase fix de szécle. Everything that is new, or 


odd, or effeminate or lax, in costumes, characters or morals, is 
to-day called fin de siecle. It seems necessary, therefore, to repeat 
to these apologists the truism, that though time, like space, 
is inseparably connected in our conceptions with everything 
that occurs, it is not the cause of anything, and to point out 
especially, that the evidence of history does not justify us in 
connecting national declension with the last portion of that 
arbitrary division of time which we call a century, that the 


-end of one century is separated from the beginning of another 


by but a moment, and that the responsibility for our moral 


‘decadence rests upon us—not on Time—not on the jin de siécle. 
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THE ARYAN QUESTION AS IT STANDS TO-DAY. 
PROFESSOR SAMUEL BELL PLATNER. 
New Englander and Yale Review, New Haven, March. 
HIS article makes no claim to originality, our object being 
simply to give a résumé of the history and present aspect 
of the question. 

The problem is to determine the original home of the men 
who spoke the language from which we are accustomed to say, 
in ordinary parlance, that the Aryan languages have descended 
or been developed. The word Aryan is properly Sanscrit, but 
of obscure meaning and derivation. It is nearly the same in 
Zend, and was applied to both Hindus and Iranians alike. We 
shall use the word here to denote that great linguistic family 
which comprises seven European groups of languages, viz.: the 
Hellenic, Italic, Celtic, Teutonic, Slavonic, Lituanic or Lettic, 
and Albanian; all of the present languages of Europe except 
Basque, the language of some tribes in the Pyrenees region ; 
Finnic; Magyar, spoken by a race from the Ural which over- 
ran Hungary; and Turkish. Then the three Asiatic groups, 
the Indic, comprising fourteen modern Indian dialects derived 
from Sanscrit; the Iranic, comprising Zend, Persian, Afghan, 
and two or three minor dialects; and the Armenian, interme- 
diate between Greek and Iranian. There is no general agree- 
ment as to the name by which the great family comprising all 
these languages shall be called; but Aryan, first used in this 
sense by Max Miilier, is perhaps as good as any; though the 
very word tacitly suggests that the ancient Ariana, the country 
around Herat, was the original home of the Aryan-speaking 
peoples, and so begs the question. Until the virtual discovery 
of the Sanscrit language, late in the last century, there was no 
“ Aryan Question,” or Aryan family of languages. Hebrew was 
held to be the original language of mankind, and all European 
languages were to be traced back to Japhet, who started from 
Shinar 2247 B.c.—Usher’s chronology being the accepted 
standard. All variation of language was, until a recent date, 
quite universally attributed to the confusion of tongues at 
Babel. 

In 1833-5 Franz Bopp published his Comparative Grammar 
of Indo-Germanic Languages, showing the true relation between 
them, from which date the Aryan Question may be said to have 
assumed its present aspect. 

Previous to Bopp’s book and following shortly after Sir 
William Jones’s introduction of a knowledge of Sanscrit into 
Europe, Johann Christoph Adelung, Friedrich von Schlegel, 
Rhode, W. von Schlegel, and Pott, published views concerning 
the original Aryan home. Adelung located it in the valley of 
Cashmere, Schlegel, in India; Rhode, in Central Asia, in which 
hypothesis he was supported by W. von Schlegel, and more 
strongly by Pott, to whose influence was largely due the 
acceptance of the Central Asia hypothesis. Pott based his 
theory on the ex orzente lux (light from the east) doctrine, pure 
and simple. He fixes definitely upon the district on the Oxus 
and Jaxartes from the northern slope of the Himalayas to the 
Caspian Sea, and this continued to be the general region 
adopted by all supporters of the Asiatic theory. The great 
orientalist, Lassen, accepted Pott’s view, and in 1848, Jacob 
Grimm enunciated. what has been called the “ irresistible 
impulse” theory as an accepted scientific conclusion. The 
same is alsotrue of Max Miiller. In 1862 one of the most 
brilliant German philologists, Schleicher, added the weight of 
his authority to the Asiatic hypothesis and the migration 
hypothesis, in these words: 


““ The home of the original Indo-Germanic race is to be sought in the central 
highlands of Asia, The Slavo-Teutonic races first began their journeyings towards 
the West; then followed the Grzco-Italo-Celtic peoples; of the Aryans who 
remained behind, the Indians traveled south-eastward, and the Iranians spread in 
a south-westerly direction.” 

A great mistake was made by many writers in confusing the 
Aryan race and Aryan language. It is folly to consider that the 
present Aryan-speaking peoples are all descendants of the 
primitive Aryans, yet many have failed to make the proper 
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distinction between relationship in race and relationship in 
language. “Identity of speech in man no more implies iden- 
tity of race than diversity of speech implies diversity of race.” 

It will be unnecessary to enumerate the other noted philolo- 
gists who adhered or still adhere to the Asiatic hypothesis and 
the migration hypothesis. Until quite lately they have been 
indorsed, with various modifications within certain well-fixed 
limits, among all scholars. 

Let us turn now to the causes which have been most instru- 
mental in producing other opinions. First, as Canon Taylor 
says (The origin of the Aryans.), must be placed the evidence 
as to the antiquity and early history of man supplied by 
Geology, Anthropology, Craniology, and Prehistoric Archzol- 
ogy. The assumption that man was a comparatively recent 
denizen of the earth, the traditional belief that Asia was the 
cradle of the human race, and the identification of the Aryans 
with the descendants of Japhet, had to be reconsidered when 
it was recognized that man had been an inhabitant of Western 
Europe at a time anterior to the oldest traditions, probably 
before the close of the last glacial epoch. The geographical 
centre of human history has now been shifted from the East 
to the West. The oldest existing documents for the history of 
mankind come not from Asia but from Western Europe, 
namely, the memorials of successful hunts found in the caverns 
of the Dordogne in south-western France, carved on the tusks 


of extinct animals by the contemporaries of the mammoth. 
(To be concluded next week.) 


RELIGIOUS. 
VOLTAIRE AND ST. PAUL. 
A CONTRAST. 

















G. BARNETT SMITH. 
Sun Magazine, London, March. 


HE old battle of Scepticism against Faith is once more 
being waged, and in the attendant great unsettlement and 
disquietude in men’s minds with regard to religious questions, 
it is not inopportune, by means of a comparison between 
Voltaire and St. Paul, to see of what Scepticism and Faith have 
been capable in their highest developments. And in speaking 
of Voltaire, I donot referto him as an Atheist pure and simple, 
a charge he would have denied, but as a scoffer and unbeliever 
in regard to all those truths which are dear to Christians of 
every creed. Each of these men—Voltaire and St. Paul—was 
greatest intellectually in hisown period ; but here comparison 
ends and antithesis begins. In Paul we have the most rigid virtue, 
in Voltaire libertinism; in Paul, in moments of supreme dan- 
ger, we behold courage and fortitude; in Voltaire, truculence 
and dissimulation ; in Paul, there is the uplifting of the soul 
and the subjugation of the passions; in Voltaire, there is the 
deification of the intellect at the expense ofthe heart; in Paul, 
there is the sacrifice for principle of all that the world holds 
dear; in Voltaire, there is the clutching at honors with 
cowardice in adversity. They stand in striking contract 
through all the ages—Paul one of the greatest constructive 
minds, and Voltaire, one of the greatest destructive minds the 
world has ever seen. 

Properly to appreciate and appraise Voltaire’s work, it is 
necessary to understand his character; and its cardinal prin- 
ciple may be indicated as suppleness of policy. It was truly 
complained that he was a freethinker in London, a Cartesian at 
Versailles, a Christian at Nancy, and an infidelat Berlin. This 
was being “all things to all men’ with a vengeance, but not in 
the sense the Apostle intended. With much inherent great- 
ness of mind, there was all the adaptability of the Yankee 
politician in Voltaire. At certain important points in his 
career, when a man of real principle would have remained 
firm, Voltaire said in effect, “ Gentlemen, these are my prin- 
ciples, but I am not bigoted; if they don’t suit, they can be 
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altered.” This strangely composite being passed from a 
moralist to a buffoon, from a philosopher to an enthusiast, 
from mildness to passion, from flattery to satire, from the love 
of money to the love of luxury, from the modesty of a wise 
man tothe vanity of an impious wit. He had sensibility 
without affection, he was voluptuous without passion, open 
without sincerity and liberal without generosity. One critic 
pointed out that these singular moral contrasts found expres- 
sion also in his physical appearance. His visage was a com- 
bination of the eagle and the ape. 

His writings exhibit a unique and perpetual change from 
greatness to meanness, from glorytocontempt. He combines 
the gravity of Plato with the legerdemain of Harlequin. It is 
the nature of such men to give rise to strong enthusiasts and 
severe critics. The former regarded Voltaire as the champion 
of free thought, the latter saw in him only a great force for 
evil. For my own part, while I frankly admit that on many 
occasions he used his splendid talents for the promotion of 
the cause of reason and humanity, and that he courageously 
spoke out against the horrors of war, I hold that the evil he 
wrought uncomparably outweighs the good. Mr. John Mor- 
ley has said that Voltairism may stand for the name of the 
Renaissance of the eighteenth century, but if that Renaissance 
had had no better basis than Voltairism it would have died in its 
birth. Such a movement requires master spirits who will con- 
tribute root ideas for expansion and future growth. Voltaire 
contributed no such ideas. As Macauley said: “He has 
bequeathed to us not a single doctrine to be called by his 
name; not a single addition to the stock of our positive 
knowledge.” But no human teacher ever left behind him so 
vast and terrible a wreck of truth and falsehood, of things 
noble and things base, of things useful and things pernicious. 
The truth is that Voltaire represents the death of things, not 
the birth of things. The Renaissance of the last century was ; 
really anticipated in the previous century—the scene being | 
England, and the chief actors Milton and the Puritans. But 
the movements against the corruptions of the Church began 
even acentury before that in Germany, with the great and 
imperishable work of Martin Luther. These were the drastic 
spirits who cleared the way for that influx of light which made 
luminous the eighteenth century. 





WESLEY AND METHODISM. 
THE REVEREND J. O. A. CLARK, D.D., LL.D. 


Methodist Magazine, Toronto, March, 
ETHODISM as a system was not the work of a day, nor 
did it spring from the brain of Mr, Wesley a perfect 
system, as the fabled Athene, full panoplied, from the brain of 
Jove. But to Mr. Wesley belongs the honor of being its 
heaven-appointed author and genius. Its illustrious founder 
however, was not without obligation to others. It is question- 
able whether he would have met anything like the unpreced- 
ented success that crowned his labors if he had not been 
seconded, from the first, by those who were specially qualified 
to push forward the great work to which they were naturally 
called of God. 

It is doubtful if an equal array of learning, talent, and genius 
ever stood sponsors to any other Church since the days of the 
Apostles—certainly never did such a variety of special and 
appropriate gifts as nurtured Methodism from its very birth. 
John Wesley, Fellow of Lincoln College, Presbyter of the Church 
of England—the eminent scholar, profound logician; Charles 
Wesley, the sweetest singer in Israel since David, Israel’s great 
lyric poet, swept the chords of his tuneful harp—to write its 
songs; George Whitfield the greatest pulpit orator, living or 
dead, to preach it to the multitude; John Fletcher of Madeley, 
prince of polemics, with wit well-tempered and keen of blade 
as Saladin, and with logic ponderous and crushing as mace 
wielded by arm of Coeur de Lion, but with heart as tender and 
loving as a woman’s—to defend its doctrines; Adam Clarke, 
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the great encyclopedic and Oriental scholar of his day, and the 
learned Joseph Benson—to write its commentaries; Richard 
Watson who “soared,” said the great Robert Hall, “into 
regions of thought where no genius but his own can penetrate ” 
—to write its Institutes of Theology ; and Thomas Coke of Jesus 
College, Oxford, doctor of civil law, and the father of modern 
missions—to carry Methodism “into the regions beyond.” 
Such were the authors and illustrators of Wesleyan Methodism. 
Well may it challenge the Churches to present a greater array 
of various and peculiar gifts. ° 

When these things are considered, it is no wonder that 
Methodism has made comparatively greater progress than any 
other Evangelical Church. Its effects are seen and felt not only 
in the millions who have lived and died, and the millions now 
living in its communion, but in all the Evangelical Churches 
from Wesley’s time to the present. 

The Methodism of Wesley is everywhere felt outside of itself. 
Its true mission is acknowledged; its claims undisputed. 
Chalmers called it “Christianity in earnest.” Judged by its 
spiritual power, by its marvellous effects in the awakening and 
conversion of souls, its scriptural and apostolic authority has 
received the highest and weightiest sanctions. 

The spirit of Mr. Wesley projected itself not only into the 
millions called by his name, but into all Christians of whatever 
name. - The great enterprises of the Evangelical Churches 
which have distinguished the last century and a half, Tract 
Societies, Bible Societies, Missionary Societies, all received 
their origin and impetus from his labors and zeal. At the old 
Foundry in Moorfields Mr. Wesley projected and started the 
first Medical Dispensary the world had ever known; John 
Wesley and Adam Clarke founded the first Strangers’ Friend 
Society in 1789; before Bell and Lancaster, Wesley provided 
day-schools for the children of the poor; and children 
were gathered by Mr. Wesley into a Sabbath-school in Savan- 
nah, nearly fifty years before Robert Raikes hada Sabbath- 
school in Gloucester. The leaders of the great revivals of the 
present day have all been inspired by his spirit. John Wesley 
preaches in the laysermons of Moody; Charles Wesley sings in 
the songs of Sankey. 


The religion ot England from the Revolution till the Metho- 
dist movement pervaded the Establishment with its spirit, says 
Mr. Leckey in his “ England in the Eighteenth Century,” was 
cold selfish and unspiritual, “the standard of the clergy was low 
and their zeal languid.” 

It was owing in a great measure to Wesley's powerfully con- 
servative influence upon the thought of the eighteenth century, 
that England was indebted for her escape from the infidelity, 
disorders and horrors of the French Revolution. 

“Wesleyanism,” Mr. Leslie Stephens says, “is in many 
respects by far the most important phenomena of the eigh- 
teenth century, and its reaction upon other bodies as impor- 
tant as its direct influence.” Mr. Buckle, the skeptical author 
of the “ History of Civilization in England,” confidently affirms 
that the effects of Methodism in England were hardly inferior 
to the effects exerted by Protestantism in the sixteenth century 


upon the Church of Rome; and when he compares the success. 


of Wesley, whom he calls “the first of theological statesmen,” 
with the difficulties which Wesley surmounted, Mr. Buckle is 
of the opinion that Macaulay’s celebrated estimate of the 
founder of Methodism is hardly an exaggeration, when that 
great essayist and historian pronounced Wesley’s “genius for 
government not inferior to that of Richelieu.” 

The time, indeed, is not far distant when every historian 
who regards the truth of history, or respects the judgment of 
his contemporaries and posterity, will give to Mr. | his 
true place in both ecclesiastical and English history. igh- 
churchmen, against whose theories of the sacrament he pro- 
tested; rationalists and infidels, whose skepticisms he refuted ; 
poets, historians and essayists, whose religion he condemed ; 
and statesmen and philosophers, whose loose morality he 
assailed, have been slow to acknowledge his powerful influence 
upon almost every phase of English thought. But the time 
will come when all will say with Mr. Lecky: “If men may be 
measured by the work they will have accomplished, John 
Wesley can weirs f fail to be regarded as the greatest figure 

in the religious history of the world since 
the days of the Reformation.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE FOURTH CENTENARY OF THE DISCOVERY 
OF AMERICA.* 
CANOVAS DEL CASTILLO, PRIME MINISTER OF SPAIN. 
Revista Contemporanea, Madrid, February. 

HE programme of solemnities and festivities with which 

the fourth centenary of the Discovery of America is to be 
celebrated in Spain, begins to take shape. The course of lec- 
tures, past and to come, which the Athenzum has arranged, 
will constitute a series of monographs on the principal points 
relating to the immortal enterprise of Columbus, to the epic of 
the Discovery, the exploits of the conquest, the prodigies of 
nature in that beautiful continent, the rich productions of 
its wonderful soil and the civilization of its indigenous 
inhabitants. 

For my part, in studying the matter, my attention has been 
first attracted to the two principal factors which contributed 
to the Discovery: the man of whose idea that Discovery was 
the fruit; the Spanish race, which gave to that idea the aid 
indispensable for its fruition. The figure of Columbus is noble 
and majestic. In vain would any one seek to diminish the 
nobility and majesty of that figure, which, over the battles that 
rage on the field of critical history, over the most diverse 
interests and opposite passions, over the theories dictated 
by sentiments adverse to the Catholic faith, and over the scep- 
tical and cold appreciations of modern rationalism, hovers like 
a divinity. 

It may be, that before the Genoese Mariner, other Euro- 
peans, by accident, set foot on the soil of the American conti- 
nent. Can such expeditions, ignorant of what they had done, 
detract, in the least, from the glory of Columbus? In no 
manner; since no one like him had a reasonable intuition of 
the unknown land, a firm conviction of the sphericity of our 
planet, and, before all and above all, the energetic and indomi- 
table will, which would not be thrust aside before its beliefs 
had received necessary and due confirmation. 

Near Columbus we must place the figures of the Catholic 
Queen and her spouse, King Ferdinand. The Catholic Queen 
is one of the stainless personages of history. Of her no one 
has ever spoken ill; she has always had praise heaped upon her. 
To our day has come down a memory of her, pure and without 
spot, amid the chorus of fervent dithyrambs that celebrate 
every beat of her magnanimous heart, which, even surpassing 
her clear intellect, seconded the aspirations of the wandering 
Genoese, for whom fortune had reserved such a glorious 
destiny. 

Posterity has not been so enthusiastic about King Ferdi- 
nand. It is no reproach to him, however, that he was above 
all a lover of the traditions of his people, and more inclined to 
direct his gaze over the Mediterranean, to the near-by lands of 
the Orient, the theatre of the exploits of his renowned ancestors, 
rather than across the waves of the mysterious Atlantic, still 
hidden from the sight of Europeans. Neither is it extraordi- 
nary that the king, a man of singularly practical turn of mind, 
should not allow himself to be carried away by the seduction of 
romantic adventures, nor even that being, as he was, a great 
politician, he should put obstacles in the way of Columbus, a 
great, a very great hero, very fit for splendid achievements, but— 
not unfit, not incapable for—such words would seem harsh 
applied to the renowned Discoverer of America—yet a little 
unadapted to the difficult art of government. 

Let us not be sparing in our praise for the companions of 
Columbus! They have frequently been blamed, because the 
great mariner had to wrestle with such great difficulties before 
starting on his first expedition. Consider, however, the cir- 
cumstances of the case. Columbus went to Palos to get there 
for his caravels the share of the necessary crews which the 


* An address delivered by the Prime Minister at a meeting of the Athenwum at 
Madrid. 
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population of this place had to provide as a punishment 
imposed by the King. Is it surprising that he was received 
with distrust and aversion? How could these poor seafaring 
people, whose life was spent in getting their daily bread by 
their daily labor, be expected to share the enthusiasm of the 
bold hero or the conviction of the man of science ? 

Among these companions stands high the lofty person 
of Martin Alonzo Pinzén. He, without disputing with any 


one for glory, without higgling with any one for a share in 
the expected profits, reunited the caravels, enlisted crews, got 
his brothers to embark and embarked himself, and, in a word 
did everything in his power to help along the enterprise. If 
afterwards grave differences arose between the Admiral and 
Pinz6n, not all, or even much of the fault belongs to the brave 
Spanish mariner. It is more just that the blame should fall on 
the improvised Admiral, who did not recognize any limits to 
his authority. Nothing is more sad than to see Pinzén, when 
his illustrious chief went to Barcelona in triumph, remain 
secluded in his natal town, where his sad heart soon ended 
his career. 

Whatever may be the future of Spain, whatever may be the 
future of Europe if America shall finally become the leader and 
controller of Europe, it will never be forgotten, that it was 
Spain which tore away the veil that hid that virgin continent, 
co-operating with the activity and valor of her sons, to make 
the romantic enterprise of Columbus a reality. 


GETTYSBURG THIRTY YEARS AFTER.—II. 
Major-GENERAL DANIEL E, SICKLES, 
MAJOR-GENERAL D. M.M. GREGG, 
MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN NEWTON, 
MAJOR-GENERAL DANIEL BUTTERFIELD. 
North American Review, New York, March. 
GENERAL SICKLES: 

HE battle of Oak Ridge, on July 1, was a surprise to both 
T armies. It, however, gave Howard the choice of position 
at Gettysburg, and was worth all it cost, forcing Lee to offensive 
tactics. General Lee says: 


“‘ The enemy occupied the strong point which General Ewell designed to seize. 
The strong position which the enemy had assumed could not be attacked without 
danger of exposing the four divisions present, already weakened and exhausted by 
a long and bloody struggle, to overwhelming numbers of fresh troops.”’ 


These fresh troops were Birney’s division of Sickles’s corps, and 
a division of Slocum’s corps, the corps commanders both 
present. 

Lee expected to make his concentration at Gettysburg 
unopposed. Meade expected to concentrate on his chosen 
line of Pipe Creek without interference. Thus two mighty 
armies, eager for combat and in close proximity to each other, 
were, like giants in the dark, marching and manceuvring uncon- 
scious of each other’s presence. 

General Humphreys—good authority—says Lee had about 
eighty-five thousand infantry at Gettysburg. Ewell’s four 
divisions gave him thirty-eight thousand infantry against 
seventeen thousand, five hundred under Reynolds and Howard, 
with a corresponding superiority in artillery. 

Reynold’s battle was brought on without orders, perhaps 
against orders, if he received, as other corps commanders did, 
the circular orders of General Meade, issued early in the morn- 
ing of July 1, as follows: 

“If the enemy assume the offensive and attack, it is his [General Mante'al 
intention, after holding them in check long enough to withdraw the trains an 
other impedimenta, to withdraw the army from its present posi:ion and form a line 
of battle with the left resting in the neighborhood of Middleburg and the right at 
Manchester, the general direction being at Pipe Creek...... or this purpose, 
General Reynolds in command of the left wing will withdraw the force at present 
at Gettysburg, two corps [First and Elevent 1 s the road to Taneytown and 
Westminster, and, after _cross.ng Pipe Creek, deploy towards Middleburg. The 
oe at Emmettsburg [Sickles’s] will be withdrawn via. Mechanicsville to Middle 

urg.”’ 

Reynolds was right in accepting battle as he did, to gain 
time, as Hancock says, “for the commanding general of the 
army to come to some decision.” Reynolds's battle was neces- 
sarily fought, and well fought, Howard assuming command 
after Reynolds fell. 

Accident overruled Meade’s plans, drifting him towards a 
position chosen by the enemy; a better battlefield than he 
himself had chosen, having for us the advantages of strong 
defensive lines and excellent communications, and the enemy 
was there—sure. Slocum, Hancock, Howard, Sickles and 
Doubleday urged Meade that night to come to Gettysburg with 


allhisarmy. Hecame. So swift was the concentration, under 
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the direction of the chief of staff, that on the morning of the 
2d of July his army, except the Sixth Corps (which arrived, 
after a thirty-mile march, in the forenoon) was in position. 

On the afternoon of July 1, after the death of Reynolds, 
and upon the earnest appeals of Howard and Doubleday for 
support, and against orders, I marched to Gettysburg with the 
Third Corps, leaving two brigades under Graham and De 
Trobriand, with two batteries, to hold Emmettsburg. My 
corps was massed on the left of Howard and Doubleday. At 
g. 30 P.M., 1 wrote to General Meade urging the concentration 
of his forces at Gettysburg, saying that it was a good battle- 
field for us, although weak on the left flank. ter in the 
night I received General Meade’s aproval of my march from 
Emmettsburg against orders, and instructions to bring up the 
two brigades and batteries left behind. 

My force, ten thousand men, was insufficient to hold the 
lines from Cemetery Ridge to Round Top and defend that 
height, which was obviously the key to our position. Long- 
street had thirteen brigades of infantry. I had six. He had 
sixty guns. 1 had thirty. Careful study of the field, on the 
morning of the second, confirmed my impression of the night 
before, as communicated to General Meade, that our left was 
our assailable point. At 11 o’clock reconnoissances revealed 
the formation of the enemy’s columns in large masses, pre- 
paring to attack. Staggered by information that Buford’s 
cavalry had been withdrawn from my flank to escort trains to 
Westminster, thirty miles away, I went in person to head- 
quarters and asked General Meade to come with me and recon- 
noitre the left. He was too busy. I asked for General 
Warren. He was busy preparing for an attack on Culp’s 
Hill. Butterfield was too busy preparing Meade’s orders. 
Hunt, chief of artillery, was seated near by. He was allowed 
to go with me. 

unt liked my chosen line, but said I would need more 
troops to hold it. Hunt and Randolph, my chief of artillery, 
found excellent positions for my batteries; all was ready for 
my advance except orders from headquarters. I waited an 
hour. No orders came. My troops, anxious to profit by all 
the advantages of the ground, levelled all the fences within 
their reach. The enemy’s movements became more and more 
aggressive. Their assault had been delayed by a change of 
route in their columns, caused by my discovery of their forma- 
tion and the advantages they found in enveloping our left by 
marching through the forest uncovered by the unfortunate 
withdrawal of Buford. 

To wait longer was to give the enemy serious advantages in 
his attack. I advanced my line towards the highest ground in 
my front, occupying the Emmettsburg road at the point where 
Longstreet hoped to cross it unopposed, covering Round Top 
and menacing the enemy’s flank if he attempted to turn our. 
left. He accepted battle on my line. It was 3 o'clock. The 
enemy’s lines of battle were developing enormous strength. 
The artillery opened fire. I am summoned td headquarters, 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, t 
uly 2, 63, 3 P.M. 

The commanding general desires to see you at headquarters, Very respect- 
fully, your obedient servant, Danige_ BUTTERFIELD. ; 

Major- General and Chief of Staff. 

Sent to Major-Generals Sedgwick, Sickles, Sykes, Newton, Slocum, Howard, 
and Hancock, 

It is evident the commanding general had no appreciation 
of the gravity of matters on my front; else why summon me 
and all the corps commanders to headquarters at such a 
critical moment? This question is answered by Meade’s tele- 

ram to Halleck, general-in-chief, at the same hour, 3 P.M., 
lube 2: 

‘* The army is fatigued. . . If not attacked, and I can get any positive 
information of the position of the enemy which will justify me in so doing, I shall 
attack. If I find it hazardousto do so, oram satisfied the enemy is endeavorin 
to move to my rear and interpose between me and Washington, I shall fall bac 


to my supplies at Westminster. . I feel fully the responsibility resting upon 
me, but will endeavor to act with caution.” 


The above shows that at the supreme moment—3 P.M., July 2— 
when the enemy was advancing to attack, we had no plan of 
action, no order of battle. For Meade, the battle of July 2 isa 
surprise, like that of July 1. Lee knows what he wants to do; 
his corps commanders know his plans; they know the order 
of battle; they are executing it. 

Unable to reply in writing, I point out to the officer who 
brought the order, the attitude and movements of the enemy, 
and ask him to beg General Meade to excuse me, as I am 
needed with my command. A second order comes, peremp- 
tory, immediate. I reluctantly turn over the command to 
Birney, and proceed to headquarters. General Meade meets 
me at the door, saying: “ You need not dismount, General. I 
hear the sound of cannon on your front. Return to your 
command. I will join you there at once.” 

‘. .€ sound of my guns breaks up the council. We fight here. 


(To be concluded in next week’s Diczst.) 
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ALEPH THE CHALDEAN; OR, THE MESSIAH AS SEEN 
FROM ALEXANDRIA. By E. F. Burr, D.D., LL.D. New 
York: Wilbur B. Ketchum. Cloth, 413 pp., 12mo, $1.75. 

[The scene of this story is laid at Alexandria, in the time of the Christ; and 
some of the leading characters being Alexandrian Jews, the story is deeply tinct- 
ured by Jewish opinion of Christ's mission and miracles as they filter through 
divers channels from Jerusalem and Galilee. The principal characters are Aleph 
the Chaldean, a young man of twenty; Cimon, his guide and tutor, a Greek by 
birth, and skilled in all the knowledge and philosophy of the East; Seti, the High 
Priest of Amun Re, a pure monotheist, and father-in-law of Alexander—the Ala- 
barch of the Diapleuston, or chief Jewish synagogue; Rachel, the daughter of 
the last named; Malus, an unscrupulous Sadducee of great wealth, power and 
influence, and Sextus Flaccus, the dissipated son of Flaccus, the Roman governor 
of Egypt.) 

LARGE merchant vessel is moving downward on the dreamy 
Nile to Alexandria, and among many people of no interest to the 

reader we recognize, first, Cimon the Greek, and Aleph the Median, 
or Chaldean of the Caucusus, then Seti the High Priest, who entered 
into conversation with the distinguished strangers; and finally a 
drunken Roman officer, who, coming up behind Seti, struck him with 
the flat of his sword, and ordered him to summon the captain. Aleph 
remonstrated with dignity, the Roman blustered and drew his sword, 
but before he could use it, a bag of feathers, snatched from a Jew ped- 
dler by Aleph, enabled the latter to vanquish the Roman, whom he then 
bound helpless to one of the awning posts. Before parting, Seti warns 
the strangers against Flaccus, the Roman, and Malus, the Jew, whom 
he described, the one as violent, the other as crafty, and both as 
wicked and powerful. 

But it is no part of their plans to avoid Malus. Cimon is the confi- 
dential agent, and Aleph, the son of Jaspar, Daniel Atropanes, King 
of Median Atropatene, and one of the three Wise Men who followed 
the Star out of the East into Bethlehem some two or three and thirty 
years before. On his return to the East he had staid awhile at Alexan- 
dria, and entered into arrangement with Malus, whom he appointed his 
agent for the sale of such shipments of Oriental products as he might 
consign tohim. After awhile he had reason to suppose that Malus 
was acting in bad faith. His consignments were said to have been 
opened in transit, prices depreciated, and generally the transactions 
were so unsatisfactory that Cimon was sent to investigate, and, if pos- 
sible, to procure evidence that while robbing his Median client on the 
one hand, he had, as chief of the customs department, been no less 
skilful in defrauding Rome of her customs dues. 

Aleph accompanies Cimon on the trip, partly that he might be of aid 
to him in his special enterprise, partly for the purpose of spending a 
term at the principal seat of Egyptian learning, and beyond these prac- 
tical objects, the King was anxious that he should use every effort to 
determine whether the Jesus, who was now preaching in Judea and 
Galilee, was identical with the infant whom he—the King—had seen at 
Bethlehem, but who was supposed to have been slaughtered by com- 
mand of Herod. 

And if Cimon’s business rendered it impossible for him to avoid 
Malus, it appeared no less impossible for Aleph to avoid Sextus 
Flaccus. The Roman, bent on revenge for his treatment on the 
Nile, traced Aleph to the Jewish synagogue the following Sabbath, and 
at once mustered a troop of a dozen soldiers who entered the Jewish 
synagogue, and ordered the Jews to pay divine honors to the portrait 
of the Emperor which they bore on their standard. Alexander ques- 
tioned the Roman as to his authority, and somewhat awed him 
by threat of representation at Rome, but the Roman insisted that 
Cimon and Aleph were certainly not Jews, and Rachel apparently not, 
and they at least should kneel and worship. He then advanced on 
Rachel, when Aleph promptly interposed and flung him back upon his 
men. On this he drew his sword, and rushed on Aleph who parried 
the blows with his cane, and disarmed him, on which the Jews 
shouted, rushed in and expelled the soldiers ignominiously. 

At the caravansery or Khan, in which our friends took up their 
abode, there arose an altercation between a Phoenician dealer in 
Syrian dyes, who demanded settlement of a long outstanding account, 
and an agent of Malus, a Cretan, who, in the principal’s name 
repudiates the claim, and gradually the reader is brought to realize, 
not only that Malus is a rascal, but that that is the popular estimate 
of him, although from his wealth and good standing and influence 
with the Roman Governor, no one is bold enough to withstand him. 
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But prosperity has rendered Malus bold ; Shaphan and brother, sons 
of a former partner of Malus, notified Malus that they had lost his 
receipt for the amount paid him for his share in the business, and 
asked for a duplicate. Malus procrastinated for years, and finally 
denied the payment and threatened suit to recover. In this state of 
anxiety the brothers visited Galilee, being much interested to judge 
for themselves, about the rumoured Messiah, and were not a little 
astonished when Jesus called them by name, and not a little com- 
forted, when he bade them on their return home look again for the 
missing document, promising that they should find it. 

Malus, at first glance of Aleph, is struck with his resemblance to the 
king, his father, and when he goes to the governor’s house, and finds 
that Cimon has made application to be allowed to examine the 
customs registers for the past thirty years, and returns to his place of 
business to find that during his absence Cimon had been there, priced 
the precious stones, and other oriental wares in store, pronounced 
them dear, and gone off with the signature of Malus’s man of business 
to a document certifying that the prices specified were as low as any 
for which similar articles had been sold by them during the last thirty 
years, he recognizes in Cimon and Aleph a threatened danger, and 
determines to crush them. 

Meantime Aleph matriculates at the Serapeum, of which institution 
Seti was the head, and having got through the test with credit, the 
students called upon him to matriculate with them as with the Faculty, 
if he wished to become popular. Aleph expressed his cordial desire to 
do so, proved himself one too many for his examiners in the contest 
of wits, and was next invited to test his powers of doing, on their best 
their second-best, or their third-best men, in riding, rowing, leaping, 
lifting, shooting, wrestling and fencing, in short in his capacity to pro- 
tect his mother or sisters or such other maidens as the gods might 
give him. Aleph elected their best. The chosen group stepped for- 
ward, but after a mutual survey they were so impressed by Aleph’s 
persona'ity that they decided to award him the honors, without sub- 
jecting him to the test. Malus heard of these things, and while he 
trumped upacharge of theft against Cimon, and had him incarcerated, 
he worked on some students of the Museum to demand an actual test 
of Aleph’s prowess before giving him the freedom of their company, and 
suggested that the riding master and the boxing master, be deputed to 
test his powers, and to humble his pride a little. Malus’s next step was 
to buy over these two functionaries to make an end of Aleph between 
them. Before the assembled students of the Serapeum and Museum, 
he is first invited to ride a wild horse. The riding master being chal- 
lengedto mount him first, declines, but in spite of remonstrances. 
Aleph enters the arena, tames the beast with eye and voice, mounts and 
finally subdues and fondles him. Almost immediately he is challenged 
by the boxing master to display his skill in the noble art of self- 
defense, and soon finding that the intention of the boxing master was to 
do him an injury, he knocked him about with his open palm until he 
had driven him to frenzy, and finally ‘‘ knocked him out” without 
receiving a blow, or having his quiet self possession ruffled. 

Immediately after their arrival in Egypt, our travellers had sought 
out Alexander, the Jewish merchant before mentioned, and opened a 
credit with him on the deposit of certain valuable gems. Here Aleph 
met Rachel, the daughter of Alexander, and, as aforesaid, the grand- 
daughter of the Egyptian, Seti. The two became enamored of each 
other, are allowed to meet freely, and have many opportunities of 
unrestricted intercourse, especia ly at the bedside of an old nurse of 
Rachel, wife of a bandit, who is seeking to get rid of her by injudicious 
medical treatment ; the poor woman being only buoyed up by the treas- 
ured promise of Jesus that she should find release from her tormentor. 
Meantime both Rachel and Aleph by various channels receive accounts 
of Jesus, which thoroughly convince them that He is the Messiah. 

The Roman’s enmity against Aleph is fostered by Malus, who adds 
his cunning to the former’s brutality, and after a vain attempt to 
assassinate Aleph and Cimon under cover of an astrologer’s seance at 
their carravanserai, the Roman raises a troop of discharged soldiers, 
openly arrests Aleph, who will not defy the law, and gets him incar- 
cerated in the dungeons of an old palace of the Pharoahs. Rachel, 
Seti, the students—all are bent on tracing and recovering him, if poss- 
ible. Rachel gets the first clue ; Aleph is liberated ; the vessel which 
bore him away puts in on the banks of the Nile to rest the sailors; 
Aleph steps ashore into a grove, the drunken Roman is being driven 
past by the boxing master and a confederate, who demand money of 
him, knock him on the head, throw him into the river and drive on. 
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Aleph rescues him, tames hiin as he had tamed the horse, and when 
at length the trials in which Malus was concerned were brought into 
court, the Roman turns against him, the brothers produce the long 
lost receipt, Cimon disproves the charge of theft, and wins his case 
against Malus, with interest extending over thirty years, and Malus is 
further held for fraud as chief of the custom house. At these trials, 
the identity of our Eastern friend is made known, and Alexander,hav- 
ing at his daughter’s request waived an offer of marriage from the 
emperor on behalf of his son Germanicus, she was affianced to Aleph, 
who was enabled with Cimon to return to his own country with all 
the objects of their mission fulfilled, and Aleph skilled in at least one 
science which he had never contemplated before leaving home. 


SOCIALISM OF CHRIST OR ATTITUDE OF EARLY 
CHRISTIANS TOWARDS MODERN PROBLEMS, by Austin 
Bierbower, author of ‘‘ The Morals of Christ,” ‘‘ The Virtues and 
their Reasons,” etc. I2mo. pp. 202, Chicago: Charles H. Sergel 
& Co. 

(This essay is an attempt to present the social and political aspects of Christ’s 
teachings and of early Christianity, drawn from the Gospels and from contem- 
poraneous sources, as the Gospels and these sources are understood by the 
writer. The volume is divided into seven chapters, the titles of which are ** Gov- 
ernment by the Poor;”’ ‘*‘ Contemplated Revolution ;** *‘ Political Propagation;”’ 
**Socialistic Ideals;’’ ‘‘ Practical Communism;” ‘‘ Monarchical Reaction ;” 
** Spiritual Reconciliation.”’] 

IKE all other great world movements, Christianity was at first 
largely political and depended on this character for its propaga- 

tion. The common people in the time of Christ, as at present in Paris 
and Berlin, were dissatisfied and looked for some revolution to relieve 
them. Throughout the Roman Empire, there was disaffection of 
poverty against wealth, of labor against capital, of commonalty 
against aristocracy, of subject against ruler, and of slave against 
master. All these dissatisfied people imagined they could improve 
their condition by a re-distribution of property, acommunity of goods 
and other wild projects. At the same time there was a large number 
of visionary republicans, who dreamed of absolute equality, justice, 
and general good will. Besides, there was a nation of discontented 

Jews, who wanted to be freed from the Roman yoke, and to have their 

ancient kingdom and glory restored. 

The first views declared by Christ were interpreted by these various 
classes of malcontents in sucha way that each class thought His 
views would further its ends. 

In a general way, Jesus proposed to establish a ‘‘ kingdom” and 
announced that this was the chief object of His mission. The Lord’s 
Prayer, which was the keynote of His ministry and fraught with all 
the significance of His mission, was, from beginning to end, capable 
of being interpreted as a political utterance in this sense. 

For, turning the people away from existing monarchs and fatres 
patria, He taught them in this prayer to say, ‘‘ Our Father (and king) 
which art in Heaven (not on earth). Hallowed be 7/y name (not 
Cesar’s). 7hy kingdom come (not the Roman or provincial). 7 y will 
be done on earth as it is in Heaven (mark, om earth) etc. For Thine 
is the kingdom (not Cesar’s or Herod’s) the power, and the glory, (all 
the royal attributes) forever and ever. Amen.” (So let it be, Viva 
a/ regno !) 

This prayer, which was put in everybody’s mouth as a propagating 
formula, can be construed to embody everything political and revolu- 
tionary. For what is not political in the strictest sense, is interpret- 
able as socialistic ; namely, the three petitions, ‘‘ Give us this day our 
daily bread ;” ‘‘ Forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors ;” and 
‘** Deliver us from evil.” 

For the realization of the ‘‘ Kingdom” there was contemplated all 
that it implies, and first a general revolution. The Beatitudes, as 
reported by Saint Matthew, promise that the weaker, submissive, and 
non-resistant element, should rise to conquer and rule in society ; that 
the under and distressed classes were to have the power; that there 
should be government by the poor. 

Like all popular or socialistic agitations the Christian movement 
was, moreover, one in special opposition to riches, money-making and 
business generally, these being the interests, as then conducted, that 
were most antagonistic to the people’s welfare. The movement of 
Christ was, in general, one against both the civil and the ecclesiastical 
institutions ; and the theories, passions, and impulses in it were those 
which generally accompany revolutions in the interest of the people. 

By reason of this movement, there was from the first expected to be 
a great conflict or clash of authorities. Christ’s kingdom was not 
deemed reconcilable with the existing temporal kingdoms, but was 
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expected to usurp their authority and supplant them , in other words, 
the Christian movement was revolutionary in a political sense. We 
accordingly find the early Christians prepared for a reign of terror. 

It was a long dreary outlook to the disciples to expect with a handful 
of forces, to subject the world to their idea and their practical system. 
Yet nothing less was their aim. We accordingly find Christ repeatedly 
encouraging them with assurances that the kingdom will ultimately 
come. The propagation of the Christian system was to be on an 
elaborate and all-comprehensive plan. Christ warns His disciples, in 
this propagation, not to be turned back by the terrors that will follow. 

The object of the movement, as I have said, was the elevating of 
the lower classes, and—since this has to be done by purely social 
means—the consequent bringing down of the higher ; the bettering of 
the condition of the poor and miserable, and—since there was to be no 
new production for this, but only a rearrangement of the social 
relations—the consequent despoiling of the rich and great. The 
principles underlying the movement were, as in all socialistic move- 
ments, equality, fraternity and community. In sending His disciples 
out, Christ tells them to salute no man by the way; as if, in Quaker- 
like simplicity He would not have themso much as take off their hats 
to a fellow-man, but show all the same simple respect. 

The principal idea, however, contained in socialism is that of com- 
munity—a community of goods and enterprises. The ideas more or 
less clearly set forth by Jesus, or at least by His immediate followers, 
were: (1), that there shall be no property; (2) that all men shall be 
provided for; (3) that each man shall, for this purpose contribute 
according to his ability and receive according to his wants; and 
(4) that all shall labor and all serve in equal honor. 

The chief and most difficult object to be attained was the abolition 
of wealth. Accordingly He directed his efforts against wealth; con- 
demning it as an evil and teaching men to fear it as a danger. His 
next work was to moderate the wishes and expectations of His disciples, 
to teach them to restrain themselves within the bounds of common pru- 
dence and common-sense. As every system of socialism has had to deal 
with the subject of marriage, Christ could not escape its consideration. 
At first He apparently held out the idea of the abolition of marriage, 
and the adoption of something like Platonic love. Subsequently, 
however, He returned to a more conservative position, resolving like 
many of the later and more practical communists—such as Cabet and 
Louis Blanc—to preserve the marriage relation. Not only so, but, 
He would make the matrimonial bond even tighter. 

Jesus himself was at first strongly democratic and republican, and 
this seemed to be His sincere conviction throughout. But subse- 
quently, with the adulation of His followers, and His complete mastery 
over them, He appeared to conceive ambitious projects, or at least to 
listen to others who did so for Him. To the astonishment of the peo- 
ple, He gradually came to speak ‘‘ as one having authority,” and was 
at last led, it was supposed, to contemplate a coup d’ at, or the making 
of Himself a King. Accordingly we find Christ, like all pretenders, 
claiming the necessary attendants and insignia of royalty. There- 
upon the monarchical element among his disciples claimed for Christ 
a divine birth, as well as a royal one; and Christ Himself, when He 
came to see the feasibility of the monarchical pretensions, appeared 
to accept the pretension, 

The governmental idea of Christ, however, was a religious rather 
than a political one; a theocracy or a sophocracy rather than a mili- 
tary or civil organization. He dreamed of something like the Papacy, 
which, though no less extensive than the,most ambitious secular 
empire, should have its sway in all kingdoms, and its canon law pre- 
vailing in all courts, and yet not interfere with them, but only reach, 
through them, the people in moral matters. This He gradually saw was 
the only kind of kingdom for which there was room at the time, all 
the thrones being filled and the ordinary political issues exhausted. 
Thus there was an important change, in the course of time, in the 
policy of the early Christian movement. Starting out as socialistic, 
the movement became religious; starting out as purely republican, it 
became monarchical and theocratic; starting out as political, it became 


moral. In general, it was a change from radical to conservative; from 
a contemplated revolution to a moderate reform. 

The apostles, and especially Paul, changed still more than did 
Christ the early policy of Christianity. Paul took special pains to 
contradict not only the socialism, but all the revolutionary doctrines 
of his predecessors. He had no sympathy with the equality or per- 
fectibility scheme of the fishermen and menial publicans; but, with 
the wonted conservatism of his class, being a lawyer, he wanted kept 
up ail the traditional institutions and distinctions, even to slavery. 
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THE BERING SEA QUESTION. 

Lord Salisbury has sent a communication to 
Sir Julian Pauncefote, British Minister at 
Washington, in which he expresses the willing- 
ness of his Government to submit to arbitra- 
tion the questions regarding the Bering Sea 
which have been the subject of controversy 
between Great Britain and the United States. 
Regarding the six specific questions submitted 
by Mr. Blaine as covering the matters in dis- 
pute, Lord Salisbury makes no objection to the 
following: 


1. What exclusive jurisdictionin Bering Sea, 
and what exclusive rights in the seal fisheries 
therein, did Russia assert and exercise up to the 
time of the cession of Alaska to the United 
States ? 

2. How far were these claims of jurisdiction 
as to the seal fisheries recognized and conceded by 
Great Britain? 


The third question is: 


3. Was the body of water now known as Ber- 
ing Sea included in the phrase Pacific Ocean, as 
used in the treaty of 1825 between Great Britain 
and Russia; and what rights, if any,in Bering 
Sea were given or conceded to Great Britain by 
the said treaty ? 


Lord Salisbury excepts to the latter part of 
this question, contending that Russia did not 
give any rights toGreat Britain in Bering Sea, 
because they were never hers to give away. 

He is willing to accept the proposition con- 
tained in the fourth question, that Russia’s 
rights as to jurisdiction in Bering Sea passed, 
unimpaired, to the United States. 

As to the fifth question, Lord Salisbury says: 
The first clause, What are now the rights of 
the United States as to the fur seal fisheries in 
the waters of Bering Sea outside of the ordinary 
territorial limits? would be very properly 
referred to an arbitrator, but the subsequent 
clause which assumes that such rights. could 
have grown out of the ownership of the 
breeding islands and the habits of the seals in 
resorting thereto, involves an assumption as to 
the prescriptions of international law, to which 
her Majesty’s Government are not prepared 
to accede. 

The sixth question relating to the establish- 
ment of a closed period in seal fishing, which 
deals with issues that will arise in case the 
controversy should be decided in favor of 
Great Britain, Lord Salisbury thinks would 
more fitly form the substance of a separate 
reference. Her Majesty’s Government has 
no objection, he says, to refer the general 
question of a close time to arbitration, but 
such reference should not contain words ap- 
pearing to attribute special and abnormal 
rights in the matter to the United States. 


Lord Salisbury concludes as follows: 


There is an omission in these questions which I have 
no doubt the government ofthe President will be very 
glad to meet. ant that is the reference to the arbi- 
trator of the question: What damages are due to the 
persons who have been injured, in case it shall be de- 
termined by him that the action of the United States 
n seizing British vessels has been without warrant in 
international law? Subject to these reservations her 
Majesty’s Government will have great satisfaction in 
joining with the Government of the United States in 
seeking by means of arbitration, an adjustment of the 
international questions which have so long formed a 
matter of controversy between the two Governments. 


SUBMIT TO THE WHOLE CASE OR NONE. 

New York Tribune (Rep.), March 12.—One 
of the opening paragraphs of Lord Salisbury’s 
recent communication is as follows: 


Nor do they (the United States) rely, as a justifica- 
tion for the seizure of British ships in open sea 
upon the contention that the interests of the seal fish- 
eries ee to the United States Government any right 
for that purpose which, according to international 
law, it would not otherwise possess. Whatever import- 
ance they attach to the preservation of the fur-seal 
species—and they justly look on it as an object deserv- 
ing the most serious solicitude—they do not conceive 
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that it confers upon any maritime power rights over 
the open ocean which that power could not assert on 
other grounds. 

Where Lord Salisbury got this idea we are at 
a loss to know. He certainly did not get it 
from Mr. Blaine’s arguments. If there is any 
one thing more than another sought by our 
Government to be impressed upon the minds 
of Her Majesty’s Government it is the consid- 
eration that a right to protect the seal is 
created in favor of the United States because 
of the habits of the seal, the necessarily de- 
structive nature of marine sealing, and our 
peculiar relations tothe herd. To make this 
opening remark the more absurd, when he 
reaches the consideration of Mr. Blaine’s pro- 
posals Lord Salisbury quotes this fifth question 
and objects to the second part of it, observing 
that this second part ‘‘ assumes that such rights 
could have grown out of the ownership of the 
breeding islands, and the habits of the seals in 
resorting thereto.” It does not assume any- 
thing of the sort if by ‘‘ assume” his Lordship 
means that the question is begged. It advances 
that claim, which he had just declared to be 
abandoned, and submits it to the arbitrator, 
and it is of such vital importance to the case 
that to omit it would be utterly foolish and 
wrong. 

This cannot be controverted. We have 
frankly acknowledged that Bering Sea is an 
open body of water. That means that we 
acknowledge our rights in and upon it to be 
those and only those which appertain to all 
other nations, except as we have derived other 
and peculiar rights from two facts: first, from 
the concessions of other nations, expressed or 
implied, to Russia and hence to us, and, second, 
from its relation to us as the scene of a wholly 
unique industry which can be conducted with 
safety only on our islands, but must be injured, 
if not destroyed, unless our exceptional juris- 
diction over the sea is admitted. We should 
be willing, and are, to submit the whole of this 
claim to arbitration, provided Great Britian 
will meanwhile consent to let the seal alone; 
but to submit a part of it, as Lord Salisbury 
demands, or to submit it at all without a satis- 
factory modus vivendi, would be altogether 
absurd. The Government should make this 
position so clear that it cannot again be 
evaded. 


NOW ARBITRATE. 


New York Times (Ind.), March 12.—The 
dispute has now reached the uttermost limit of 
profitable argument. The parties understand 
each other perfectly. Each has been com- 
pelled to discard the husks and come to the 
kernel of the question. Mr. Blaine has wisely 
dropped the mare clausum idea, the Ceylon 
fisheries, and, we may assume, the St. Helena 
precedent also. According to his own ad- 
mission the ‘‘ single point” of difference now 
is, whether ‘‘ Bering Sea is included in the 
phrase ‘ Pacific Ocean,’” for on that hinges the 
whole dispute. Quinine was never more im- 
peratively ‘‘ indicated” in a case of chills and 
fever than arbitration is now in this case. 
Further discussion is futile, an agreement 
hopeless. Two wearied nations and countless 
seal-fishing persons long for the conclusion of 
the matter. Mr. Blaine has specified and 
Lord Salisbury has practically accepted the 
points on which both parties will consent to go 
to arbitration. The exception which Lord 
Salisbury takes to minor parts of Mr. Blaine’s 
provisional points are of no serious importance, 
and he has, probably with that compromise in 
view, introduced a seventh point, that of 
damages, which we fancy he would be quite 
willing to abandon in return for an acceptance 
of his proposed amendments of Mr. Blaine’s 
six points. The next step ought to be the 
choice of a court of arbitration. 


IN THE WAY OF AMICABLE SETTLEMENT. 


New York Recorder (ind.), March 12.— 
There is no good reason why the questions at 
issue between the United States and Great 
Britain concerning their respective rights in 
Bering Sea should not be left to arbitration, 
and Lord Salisbury has merely acceded to the 
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dictates of common sense in meeting Mr. 
Blaine half way. Of course, with diplomatic 
cceyness, he reserves some minop points as not 
proper subjects for third parties to pass upon, 
but taking his last dispatch as a whole he 
shows himself a most amiable controvertist. 

The controversy has narrowed itself down 
to two very simple propositions, and both of 
these Lord Salisbury is willing to have decided 
by arbitrators. The first is, What exclusive 
jurisdiction and what rights did Russia assert 
and exercise over the seal fisheries in Bering 
Sea prior to the cession of Alaska to the 
United States? The second is, How far were 
these claims recognized by Great Britain? 
Their settlement is not so easy a matter as 
their formulation, but as both parties are will- 
ing to accept the judgment of outsiders there 
is no further occasion for the silly talk of pos- 
sible war between the two countries that has 
been prevalent in some quarters. 

Lord Salisbury admits that whatever juris- 
diction the former owner of Alaska (Russia) 
exercised in Bering Sea without opposition 
from Great Britain may properly be exercised 
by the United States, and he also expresses 
the willingness of his Government to enter into 
a convention for the establishment of rules 
having for their object the preservation of the 
seals for the benefit of mankind. Such a con- 
vention will only be necessary, of course, 
should the arbitrators decide against us on the 
question of special rights over the fisheries, 
but it is pleasant to know that even if we are 
beaten at every point the seals will be guaran- 
teed against extinction. 


‘“ THE ADVICE OF THE HERALD,” 


New York Herald (Ind. Dem.), March 12.— 
The advice of the Herald, given in August, 
1890, that a ‘‘case” be presented to our 
Supreme Court in a way to elicit from that 
tribunal its judgment concerning the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States in Bering Sea under 
existing treaties and laws, whether the laws be 
international or national, having been accepted 
all around and by nearly everybody excepting 
Mr. Blaine, there is less interest in what Lord 
Salisbury said in his last note, published yes- 
terday. Every one is now awaiting what our 
Supreme Court may say on the jurisdiction 
question. And, besides, the American people 
now understand that, although Lord Salisbury 
signs the notes expressed in such perfect diction 
and gentlemanlike diplomatic style, yet the 
decision therein set forth is really the decision 
made by the Canadian Privy Council—by the 
Macdonald-Tupper combination. Lord Salis- 
bury happily intervenes to preserve good form, 
so far as the English side is concerned, in the 
contentions between Mr. Blaine and Mr. Tup- 
per, and to expound when necessary what 
England did nearly three-quarters of a century 
ago. 

"Saee Salisbury clearly sees that the Herald 
plan of submission of the jurisdiction question 
to our Supreme Court, which is now in process 
of execution, will leave nothing for diplomatic 
arbitration but the arrangement of anew mare 
clausum and a close season for seal killing in 
the future. 

The judgment of our Supreme Court will 
make unnecessary a diplomatic arbitration of 
the jurisdiction question. 





GIVING CREDIT TO INGALLS. 


Atlanta Journal (Dem.), March 13.—The 
Democrats of the South naturally rejoiced over 
the defeat of Ingalls for Senator, not only 
because he was beaten bya man believed to be 
more mindful of the interests of the people 
without regard to class or section, but because 
of his oft-repeated abuse of the people of this 
part of the country. They were not prepared 
to accept as sincere his reported opposition to 
the Force Bill, suspecting that, in view of the 
political revolution in Kansas, he was only 
trying to ‘‘ hedge” soas to secure a re-elec- 
tion as Senator. But if the New York Evening 
Post is correctly informed, that suspicion was 
erroneous. Its Washington correspondent in- 
forms the Post that Mr. Ingalls, as presiding 
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officer of the Senate, was solicited by his party 
to follow the example of Speaker Reed and 
push the Force Bill through the Senate by 
brute power, refusing at a given signal to rec- 
ognize any Democratic member who sought to 
oppose such revolutionary proceedings, and 
declare it passed as soon as the Republicans 
had answered to the roll call. His party col- 
leagues expected him to comply with the 
request, and so would the general public. But 
Mr. Ingalls peremptorily refused to play the 
role. Moreover, he declared that he would 
defeat the plot if the conspirators should find a 
tool ready to attempt it. But for his firm 
stand the project would have been carried 
through, and much of the credit for its failure 
is, therefore, due to him. 





ILLINOIS ELECTS A SENATOR. 


Chicago Herald (Dem.), March 12.—The 
election of John M. Palmer to the United 
States Senate from Illinois will be hailed with 
joy from one end of the Republic to the other. 
It is a fulfillment and a promise. It marks the 
‘beginning of the end of the old order of things. 
‘Henceforth it shall not be said that institu- 
tionalism, buttressing a partisanship that is 
without conscience and without morals, and 
supporting class rule as cruel as it is unjust 
and un-American, is invincible against the 
assaults of a virtuous people. The day when a 
United States Senator can say with easy inso- 
lence that he is above the people and not 
responsible to them has passed. Illinois, 
through her most illustrious son, points the 
way .o popular emancipation from the abuses 
of a privileged chamber to which only pluto- 
crats are eligible. A better day is at hand. 

In view of the shameless proceedings that 
have characterized the decline and fall of mo- 
nopoly in Illinois, it must be that right-minded 
Republicans everywhere will rejoice with the 
Democrats that so able and true a man as Pal- 
mer has been chosen. That this great State 
did not lose the proud distinction of leading in 
a necessary reform, and that it was not de- 
graded in the eyes of the nation by the election 
of a miserable trimmer and dodger are not due 
to the managing Republicans of the common- 
wealth. They lost no opportunity, they left 
no miserable expedient untried that promised 
to defeat the popular will and to destroy the 
people’s hope of better things. 

Illinois Democracy, represented by the ever 
memorable ror, has covered itself with glory. 
It has adopted a principle and has carried it to 
success—not easily, but heroically. Beset on 
every hand by enemies and false friends, 
beckoned hither and thither, sometimes allur- 
ingly, it has swerved not a hair’s breadth from 
the line of duty. It has sent time-servers to 
the rear. It has turned its back upon expe- 
diency. It set a lamp for the feet of a people 
struggling up out of the darkness of monopoly, 
and, with eyes fixed upon the beacon that is 
yet to guide other States into safer political 
paths, it moved forward irresistibly to victory. 
All honor to the men who remained true to the 
end and to the great party that sustained and 
cheered them through the struggle! They 
have shown anew the power of an idea and the 
matchless force of public conscience when 
arrayed against notorious error. 


PATRIOTIC BUT DISAPPOINTING. 


Chicago Inter Ocean (Rep.), March 13.—John 
M. Palmer has always been an interesting 
rather than a picturesque or an impressive 
figure in politics. Inthe course of a political 
career extending over a period of forty years 
he has, when most was expected of him, 
rarely failed to disappoint his political friends, 
or to give aid and comfort to his political 
enemies. Asa Democrat, previous to 1856, 
he had such strong anti-slavery leanings that 
he was restive to the point of rebellion. A 
devoted friend of Douglas, his personal con- 
victions carried him away from his leader into 
the Republican party. In 1856 he was a Fre- 
mont Republican, not because of strong sym- 
pathy with the nationalism of the new party, 
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but because of his anti-slavery views. He 
was a Lincoln Republican in 1860, not because 
he thought less of Calhounism, but because he 
hated slavery. As a peace Republican in 
1861 he favored compromise with those who 
were hatching secession. As a War Republican 
he entered zealously into all measures for the 
suppression of a rebellion that grew out of ex- 
treme States’ rights doctrines. 

After the War he was nominated Governor of 
Illinois on a Republican platform, which in- 
dorsed the reconstruction policy of Congress, 
commended the course of General Grant and 
condemned the reconstruction policy of Andrew 
Johnson, and yet in his first message he drag- 
ged in by the heels a discussion of the States’ 
rights question. The chosen leader of the Re- 
publicans of the State, he abandoned the fun- 
damental principle of the Republican party, and 
at the time of the Chicago fire, when the Gov- 
ernors of all the States were tendering sympa- 
thy and help, he was almost the only executive 
in the country to quibble and complain over 
the question of authority. Restive under the 
criticism of Republicans and having repudiated 
the Nationalism of Republican platforms, it was 
easy for him to transfer his allegiance to the 
Greeley Democrats in 1872. He lost caste in 
the Republican party without gaining fellow- 
ship inthe Democratic party, and for some 
years seemed inclined to play the freebooter in 
politics. 

In the changing circumstances of politics he 
and the Democratic party drifted together. 
Younger men who had done the fighting of the 
party were pushed out of the way, and the anti- 
slavery Democrat of 1855, the Fremont Repub- 
lican of 1856, the Lincoln Republican of 1860, 
the Grant Republican of 1868 became in due 
time the leader of the Bourbon wing of the 
Illinois Democracy. 

General Palmer has achieved success in a 
long and bitter contest. His greatest triumph 
is over the factions in his own party. Many 
Democratic members of the Legislature were 
literally whipped into line and kept there under 
guard. He has simply used the Democratic party 
to advance his own personal and political inter- 
ests. He will go to the Senate, one of the best 
advertised and one of the best known men in the 
country. It may be that he will represent the 
State better than he will the Democratic party. 
It is almost certain that he will be more of a 
disappointment to his own party than he will to 
the Republican party. That he will accomplish 
much is not to be expected. While he is by 
choice a politician, he is impatient of the usual 
party restraints, and is passionately loyal to his 
own convictions. While he has the bearing of 
a demagogue and is by nature a marplot he is 
instinctively patriotic and is earnest in his 
patriotism, and the people of Illinois, who 
know him so well, will not grudge him any 
additional reputation he may make as their 
representative in the Senate. 


BEARING OF THE RESULT UPON 1892. 


Chicago News (Ind.), March 12.—The elec- 
tion of General John M. Palmer tothe United 
States Senate by the Illinois Legislature is 
chiefly significant for its direct bearing upon 
the question of Democratic ascendency in 
1892. 

A struggle of more than two months’ dura- 
tion to secure a majority for General Palmer has 
excited national interest, because upon its out- 
come largely depended the position of Illinois 
in a Presidential year. That the influence of 
General Palmer’s election or defeat, would 
practically make Illinois a leading factor in 
national politics has been accepted as true by 
expert politicians and is responsible for the 
supreme effort of the Illinois Republicans to 
defeat Palmer at any cost. Nothing else can 
explain the anomaly of the party of Lincoln, 
Grant and Logan throwing principle to the 
winds and uniting in an effort to throw the full 
party strength towards the election of any non- 
descript candidate who could make the Demo- 
cratic war-horse bite the dust. 

As politics goes, the Illinois Republicans have 
made a gallant fight to retain ascendency in 
this State and have lost. General Palmer's 
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election to the national Senate is, in the judg- 
ment of leading politicians, equivalent to the 
nomination for a place on the Presidential 
Democratic ticket next year. 

In summing up the causes which have led to 
the results mentioned, public opinion will gen- 
erally condemn the tactics of at least two of 
the Farmers’ Mutual Benefit association mem- 
bers who prolonged the Senatorial contest in 
an alleged fight for principle, and then refused 
to stand by their colors when they had an 
opportunity. The action of Messrs. Moore 
and Cockrell throughout the contest just closed, 
has alienated public sympathy from the inde- 
pendent farmers’ movement in this State. In 
the desperation of a party extremity the Illinois 
Republicans made it possible for these alleged 
non-partisans to name a United States Senator 
who would be a direct representative of their 
independent organization. Out of the list of 
candidates presented to the farmers by the 
Republicans, there would have been no diffi- 
culty in selecting a United States Senator who 
would, at least have represented the principles 
for which the independents professed unswerv- 
ing allegiance. That they refused to elect one 
of their own peculiar political stripe and finally 
contributed to General Palmer's election 
shatters the ‘‘ independent” movement as a 
political factor in Illinois politics—at least for 
the present. 

The successor of ex-Senator Farwell will add 
one tariff-reformer to the National House of 
Lords. Ifthe new Senator’s views on other 
national issues were as sound as his antagon- 
ism to tariff robbery, his election would doubt- 
less give greater satisfaction to non-partisans. 
The most that can be said of the Palmer vic- 
tory is that it is a party triumph and that it 
will be hailed with enthusiasm by the Demo- 
crats of the State and Nation. 


RIPE IN YEARS, 


Boston Journal (Rep.), March 13.—General 
Palmer is 74 years old, and was actively iden- 
tified with the Republican party from the date 
of its organization to the development of the 
Greeley movement, in which he was a leader. 
He is a lawyer by profession. He was active 
among the Free Soilers, and for more than 20 
years a close friend of Abraham Lincoln. He 
won fame in the War, at first as Colonel of the 
Fourteenth Illinois Regiment, and later until, 
through successive promotions, he reached the 
rank of Major-General. He was elected Gov- 
ernor of Illinois as a Republican in 1868, but 
declined a renomination because of his antipa- 
thy to President Grant, and identified himself 
with the Greeley movement and afterwards 
with the Democratic party. He has consider- 
able strength of character, and is still vigor- 
ous, though it is rare that a man begins a Sen- 
atorial career at his age. It is not apparent 
that he is committed to the wilder Alliance 
notions, and the farmers’ representatives in the 
Legislature, who gave him his election, seem 
to have effaced themselves and their party in- 
fluence by so doing. 


‘* A RAINBOW DAY.” 


New York Sun (Dem.), March 12.—After 
more than one hundred and fifty ballots, the 
Illinois Legislature has chosen John McCauley 
Palmer as Senator of the United States to 
succeed Mr. Farwell. The term for which 
General Palmer is elected began one week 
ago yesterday. 

This popular and widely-known represent- 
ative of Western Democracy is in the prime of 
his life, so far as concerns intellectual vigor, 
political enterprise and the capacity for pub- 
lic usefulness. His manhood’s experience 
goes back to the time of Andrew Jackson. He 
will be an interesting and aggressive figure in 
the rapidly increasing Democratic minority in 
the Senate. His vote counts only one, but in 
some respects his presence is worth half a 
dozen feebler hearts and weaker spirits. 

A great many Western Democrats, notable 
among whom is Major Jones of St. Louis, look 
upon General Palmer as an available candidate 
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for aoe gest? in the year 1892; and to his hun- 
dreds of thousands of admirers and friends the 
election of the veteran to the Senate will make 
March 11 a rainbow day. 


A CALL THAT WILL BECOME LOUDER. 
wy R lican (Ind.), March 14.— 
Pre aims bimeelf Be the Illinois Demo- 
crats generally think his election will give the 
direct popular vote method of electing United 
States Senators a good chance of speedy suc- 
cess, and Palmer will undertake the champion- 
ship of the plan when he gets to Washington. 
But Democrats and Republicans are alike 
agreed, that the result of the long contest is to 
ive the former a good chance of turning 
Hinois into the Democratic column in 1892. 
To that ex * coll fora place on the National 
ticket for Painer is likely to become louder as 
the weeks go by. 


HOW SHOULD SENATORS BE 
CHOSEN? 


Columbus Dispatch (Ind.), March 13.— 
The election of General Palmer as United 
States Senator from Illinois is a striking illus- 
tration of the working operation of the new 
method of electing such Senators. 

The peoplé, or their delegates in the respec- 
tive political State Conventions, select a candi- 
date from the list of persons who are deemed 
suitable to serve in the Senate. The candidate, 
as was the case with General Palmer, is con- 
ceded by all concerned to be the person who 
shall be elected to the Senate, provided his 
party has a majority in the Legislature. Thus, 
while the election of a United States Senator 
by a direct vote of the people is not provided 
for in the Constitution of the United States, it 
is brought much nearer to them than if the 
selection, as at present, were left wholly to the 
choice of the General Assembly, or to the pur- 
chasing power of the candidate upon a few 
members in a party caucus. 

The poor man of ability has a chance, in 
accordance with the Illinois plan. He has 
none whatever, in some of the States, under 
the plan which provides for exclusive selection 
by the Legislature. Douglas was elected over 
Lincoln by the people’s plan. The debate 
between these candidates developed two of the 
grandest men the country has produced; both 
poor men, but mighty in some respects. 

The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette has been 
advocating this plan in connection with the 
next Republican State Convention in Ohio. It 
ought to be adopted by both of the political 
parties. But, if it should, we coincide with 
the Toledo Aiade to the effect that all of the 
candidates should have full and fair notice. 


The Blade says: 


‘* Let the State Central Committee, in issuing its 
call for the Convention, insert therein the requirement 
that the Convention shall nominate a candidate for 
United States Senatorship. Then the — will 
enter into the selection of delegates, and inion of 
the Republicans of the State will be expressed in their 
choice of <aimetee. Let this be clearly understood, 
and there will be no excuse for any Republican resort- 
<< the throat-cutting tactics of 1889. Letus havea 
full discussion of the topic in the Republican press of 
the State.” 


The Commercial Gazette is in favor of Sher- 
man. We would give all of the gentlemen 
who care to be candidates a chance at the 
primaries and in the State Convention. 





THE TRIALS OF A POLITICIAN. 


Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), March 13.— 
It seems there are cogent reasons why David 
Bennett Hill, United States Senator from New 
York, continues to drive the gubernatorial 
chariot in New York, to the exclusion of *‘ Mr. 
Jones, he pays the freight.” Mr. Jones is not 
a slovenly politician himself. It,is said he can 
shake hands with more men in one day than 
Hill can in a week, that he is open and frank, 
never given to any of the subtle ways of David 
Bennett. Trickery, it is said, hedespises. By 
the farmers of the State, with whom, as a suc- 
cessful manufacturer, he has for years carried 
on business, he is highly esteemed. The 
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Philadelphia Press says of him: ‘‘ His popu- 
larity is of a genuine sort. He isa rough-and- 
ready man ; a perfect Democrat, using the word 
in its social meaning, and the flavor of romance is 
suggested when the story of his leading the Sixth 
Massachusetts regiment on Baltimore on that 
fatal day of April, 1861, is told.” He has never 
sent his product out C. O. D.; and it has invar- 
iably been accompanied with ‘‘ Jones, he pays 
the freight.” He knows no _ subterfuges, 
nothing about finessing. Hill knows this better 
than any other man in New Yorkand he knows 
for Jones to take up the reins where he drops 
them and begin driving might be fatal to his 
Presidential aspirations. Jones as Governor 
would be as popular among Democrats as little 
Phil. Sheridan was in the army of the Shenan- 
doah. Hillisina perplexity. By continuing 
to ride on the gubernatorial chariot he is alien- 
ating some of his stalwart supporters, such 
supporters, for example, as Dana of the Sus; 
by getting out and letting ‘‘ Jones, he pays the 
freight,” in, he is admitting a man to the com- 
mand who is likely to reap where he has so 
carefully sown. 


A BILLIONARY CONGRESS. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), March 13. 
—The Century Dictionary says that in the 
United States a billion is one thousand mil- 
lions (1I,000,000,000). 

The appropriations made by the Fifty-first 
Congress aggregate over a billion, being $1,- 
006,270,471.92. It is proper, therefore, to 
speak of the late Republican Congress as the 
Billionary Congress. 

There never was a Congress before, since 
War times having a claim to that title. | Ex- 
travagant Congresses there have been, but not 
one at all approaching the Fifty-first in waste- 
fulness of the public money. The last sur- 
passed all its predecessors. 

Going back eight Congresses before the 
Fifty-first, the largest total of appropriations 
by either of the eight was $817,963,859.80. 
The Fifty-first Congress exceeded that amount 
by $188,306,612.12. The average of the eight 
Congresses was $709,113,469. The Fifty-first 
Congress exceeded the average by nearly 
$300,000,000. 

That is not all. The Fifty-first Congress 
committed the country to annual expenditures 
that will swell the appropriations for many 
years tocome. It was not only extravagant in 
itself, but will be the cause of apparent ex- 
travagance in future Congresses. 

The Billionary Congress will not soon be 
forgotten. 


A SLENDER MAJORITY. 


Charleston News and Courier (Dem.), March 
14.—The election of General Palmer to the 
United States Senate leaves three vacancies still 
to be filled in that body. One of these is the 
seat of Senator Call, of Florida who will prob- 
ably succeed himself, and at any rate will have 
a Democratic successor. Another is the seat 
of the late Senator Wilson, of Maryland, who 
will also be succeeded by a Democrat. The 
third is the seat of the late Senator Hearst, of 
California, who will be succeeded by a 
Republican. 

These changes, with the election of two 
Democratic Senators from New York and Wis- 
consin and two Independents from Kansas and 
South Dakota in place of four Republicans, 
reduce the Republican majority from fourteen 
in the last Senate to six in the next. Four Re- 
publican votes in a full Senate therefore will 
decide the fate of any party question which may 
come up in that body in the next Congress,and 
if these votes should be cast with the Demo- 
crats on such a question as that of revising the 
tariff law for instance, it would be very awk- 
ward for the Republican leaders in and out of 
the Senate. With Paddock, Plumb, Pettigrew, 
Allison, Spooner and other Western Senators 
on the fence from which Mr. Ingalls toppled 
so heavily, and with the Western farmers still 
in the field and fatally bent on ‘‘ business” in 
1892, the next session of the Senate will prob- 
ably prove quite as exciting in some respects as 
the last session. 
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FOREIGN. 


PARNELL’S LATEST MANIFESTO. 


Cable Dispatch, London, March 13.—The 
following manifesto was issued this evening by 
Mr. Parnell: 

To the Irish People of America: 

Fellow-countrymen : In 1880 and subsequent 
years, you assisted me powertully by your influ- 
ence upon American public opinion, and with 
your generous financial support, to create the 
great movement of the Land League. With- 
out your aid, so freely given and so constantly 
maintained, Ireland could not for one moment 
have made head against her oppressors, still 
less could she have attained the singular posi- 
tion of power and the promise of success which 
she has occupied during the last five years. 

At the instant when victory seemed near and 
certain, the hasty and meddlesome interference 
ot English politicians in the complex organiza- 
tion of our party, and a movement aided by a 
sudden panic among some young law recruits, 
eagerly seconded by a few malcontents, office- 
seekers and envious persons who crept into our 
ranks, temporarily destroyed the unity of our 
forces and sapped the independence of many 
Irish representatives. 

It now becomes my task to restore this unity 
and reconstruct our movement, lopping off all 
unsound materials, taking effectual precautions 
against the admission in the future into our 
army of any weak, treacherous, self-seeking 
elements. Fortune has’unveiled this danger 
and given space for this reconstruction before 
the general election, and the disclosure has 
brought about a realization of the insufficiency 
of Mr. Gladstone’s proposed solution of the 
situation to secure the legitimate liberty, hap- 
piness, and prosperity of your brothers and sis- 
ters inIreland. This disclosure was timely and 
all-important. 

The delegates, who, at my request, are now 
crossing the ocean to your shores, are well 
qualified with experience, ability, and patriotism 
to fully explain and defend my position, which 
all that are sound, courageous and reliable at 
home have assumed with me at this crisis. I 
commend them to your hospitality, and I am 
confident that you will extend to them the most 
favorable reception and hearing. 

They are, each and all, well-tried soldiers 
who have constantly distinguished themselves 
in our war against coercion and British mis- 
rule, who, despite intimidation and influences 
of the most unscrupulous and far-reaching 
character, have bravely defended me during 
these dark and trying moments. 

With a confidence even greater than in 1880, 
I appeal to you once more to assist me in 
quelling this mutiny and disloyalty to Ireland; 
to help me in securing a really independent 
Parliamentary party, so that we may make one 
more, even though it be our very last, effort to 
win freedom and prosperity for our nation by 
constitutional means. 

Your faithful servant, 
CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. 


IRELAND NEGLECTED FOR “‘ KITTY.” 


Mr. Parnell’s absence from the House of 
Commons on Thursday, during Mr. Balfour’s 
graphic narration of the distress in Ireland and 
the relief measures adopted by the Govern- 
ment, has caused intense surprise in Ireland. 
Mr. Parnell mysteriously vanished on Wednes- 
day. It transpires that he traveled to 
Brighton and stayed at Walsingham Terrace 
with Mrs. O’Shea. He remained secreted 
until 6 o’clock to-night, when he appeared in 
the House of Commons, and, after remaining 
two hours, returned to Brighton. A messen- 
ger boy has called at the House of Commons 
daily for Mr. Parnell’s letters. In reply to 
official inquiries the boy declared that Mrs. 
O’Shea had sent him. Even the friends of Mr. 
Parnell declare that his continued neglect of 
Ireland for ‘‘ Kitty” will completely ruin his 
cause. 





** IRELAND; IT Is I.” 
Pittsburgh Times, March 14.—Parnell’s 
manifesto to the Irish-Americans is a triumph. 
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Yea, more than a triumph. It is unapproached 
and unapproachable, standing singly and alone 
in the history of political literature. Could 
Louis the Fourteenth, he who saw all France 
in himself, have foreseen this he would have 
bowed to the majestic egotism, and felt himself 
dwindling at the thought of the coming un- 
crowned King of Ireland. Not since Olympus 
was abandoned and Jupiter retired, has there 
been so fine a scorn, so contemptuous an esti- 
mate of men as that which Parnell puts upon 
those who ‘‘ temporarily destroyed the unity of 
our forces,” nor since Jupiter strode around 
among the gods has there been so lofty an 
assurance of superiority as in the assertion: 
‘* It now becomes my task to restore this unity 
and reconstruct our movement, lopping off all 
unsound material,” like Justin McCarthy, Tim 
Healy and other ‘‘ malcontents, office-seekers 
and envious persons.” It is with a confidence 
greater than he felt ten years ago that he ap- 
peals to Irish-Americans “‘ to assist in quelling | 
this mutiny and disloyalty to Ireland.” Louis | 
the Fourteenth: ‘‘ The State; it is I.” Parnell: | 
‘‘Treland; I’m Ireland.” That is why he is 
resolved to crush out disloyalty. 


A PIECE OF BRAZEN BRAGGADOCIO, 


Minneapolis Journal, March 14.—The cur- 
rent manifesto of Parnell is a piece of brazen 
braggadocio, characteristic of the man. He 
assumes that the whole Irish people are back 
of him,as ten years ago. This is far from being 
the case. His supporters cannot furnish money 
enough to pay the chief’s traveling expenses 
upon his frequent visits to the seductive 
‘* Kitty,” and while it cannot be denied that he 
has a remarkably large following in Ireland 
considering the circumstances under which he 
is campaigning, yet the lack of money will, 
sooner or later, remove him and his obstruc- 
tive tact'~s from the field. The Gladstonians 
are so confident of the decline of Parnell and 
the growth of Irish support, that they deter- 
mined to again incorporate Irish Home Rule 
in their plan of campaign. The only chance 
for Parnell is in the probable surrender of the 
Salisbury government to his programme, at 
least in large part, in order to pluck the arrows 
out of the Liberal quiver. It is not improbable 
that such will be the Tory policy to strengthen 
that party. 

The presence of two hostile committees in 
this country, soliciting funds, will certainly not 
be advantageous for the Irish cause; and Irish- 
men, uncertain as to the application of their 
money, will not be inclined to be lavish in 
their donations to either party. The Roman 
Catholic priesthood in this country is openly 
opposed to the Parnellite propaganda and that 
opposition will prove no little obstacle to 
Parnell. 





POWER OF THE BISHOPS. 


Catholic Review, New York, March 21.—It 
was the bishops, says Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, 
that destroyed the Young Ireland movement; 
wherever and whenever they have interfered in 
national affairs their opponents were withered. 
This is the exact truth. And because the 
bishops are now eternally opposed to Mr. Par- 
nell, that gentleman must retire from public 
life, and his adherents must transfer their alle- 
giance to Justin McCarthy. Come what may 
from this turmoil, one thing is assured, the 
disappearance of Mr. Timothy Harrington from 
Irish political life, we might say the ignomin- 
ious expulsion of this man, who owes his im- 
portance to the men he was the first to vilify. 
He has distinguished himself from the begin- 
ning by his violence towards the clergy. For 
this he has not even the excuse of imitating his 
leader, whose language in regard to priests 
and bishops has been studiously respectful. 
His only excuse is that the clergy gave him his 
start in life. 

PARNELL vs. HOME RULE. 

Philadelphia Times, March 16.—Ireland will 
have a place in the foreground this week on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Mr. Parnell’s emis- 
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saries wili begin their begging campaign in 


this country. Mr. Gladstone will define the 
position of the great Liberal party of England 
on the question of Home Rule for Ireland. The 
two events will naturally antagonize each 
other. Aid for Parnell now means warfare 
upon the Home Rule party in England—in other 
words, no Home Rule for Ireland until far into 
the twentieth century. To refuse to give, on 
the other hand, will be to break down the Par- 
nell faction, and to bring the Irish Nationalists 
once more into harmony with the English Lib- 
erals in the great battle for the Irish cause. 


HE WILL BE FORSAKEN. 

Kansas City Times, March 14.—Mr. Par- 
nell’s manifesto will pain the real friends of 
Ireland. Its contents indicate that he has as- 
sumed and will endeavor to maintain an utterly 
uncompromising attitude. He talks of a res- 
toration of unity through his personal labors, 
and at the same time he ought, as a man once 
patriotic and sagacious—and perhaps sagacious 
still—to perceive that he himself to-day stands 
as the most conspicuous stumbling-block in 
the path of Home Rule. He sneers at his late 
coadjutors in England and he casts dirt at his 
late allies in Ireland. He cannot succeed with- 
out Gladstone, yet he appears to take a 
malicious pleasure in scoffing at the Liberal 
leader’s ‘‘ proposed solution of the situation.” 

‘* The Irish people of America” to whom he 
has appealed for moral support and absolute 
aid will not listen with indifference to this self- 
sounding trumpet, but that they will respond 
as of old is beyond expectation of those who 
have closely observed the trend of public 
thought. The feeling spreads apace that only 
the retirement of Parnell will restore hope to 
the Home Rule cause. Hope has existed that 
his abdication would be voluntary. When it is 
fully perceived that he will cling to the rem- 
nants of his powers while he may, he will be 
forsaken by those who look upon the needs 
of the Nation as paramount to interests of the 
man. 


A FAMILIAR ILLUSTRATION, 


Philadelphia Ledger, March 14.—Mr. Par- 
nell announces that a part of his task in festor- 
ing the unity of the Irish party is to consist of 
‘* lopping off all unsound materials.” The old 
picture of a man who sat on tie bough of a 
tree and cut it off between himself and the 
trunk will serve to represent Mr. Parnell en- 
gaged in lopping off the unsound material. 





THE CANADIAN CONTEST — AFTER 
COMMENT. 


A NOTE FROM MR. BLAKE. 


Toronto Globe, (Lib.), March 12.—Mr. Blake, 
who is at Ottawa on Supreme Court business, 
sends the following note to the Glode:— 

“To the Editor of the Glode: 

** Str,—The contradictory inferences to whicha sen- 
tence in my Durham letter, detached from its context, 
has in several quarters unexpectedly given rise, con- 
quer my reluctance to trespass again so soon upon your 
columns; and I crave space to say that I think political 
union with the States, though becoming our probable, 
is by no means our ideal or as yet our inevitable fu- 
ture. Epwarp BLAKE. 

“Ottawa, March 11.” 

Annexation is certainly not the ideal future 
Canadians have had in view. Mr. Laurier and 
the rest of the Liberal party believe that it 
need not be our inevitable future provided the 
people are allowed to make the most of their 
industry, to turn their resources to account and 
to secure the co-operation of foreign capital 
and labor through the removal of the tariff 
wall which now divides us from the rest of the 
continent. But, with all respect for Mr. Blake, 
his position still remains obscure. For in his 
former letter he took the ground, substantially, 
that commercial isolation had failed and was 
making for annexation; than an imperial cus- 
toms union with protection as its basis was 
out of the question; that a revenue-tariff policy 
had wellnigh ceased to be practicable owing 
to the enormous growth of our burdens and 
for other reasons; and, last of all, that unre- 
stricted reciprocity with the United States, 
which his old friends propose, probably could 
not be obtained without, and in any event 
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would in all likelihood terminate in political 
union. He closed or appeared to close every 
door of escape from that which he now says is 
becoming our probable though it is not as yet 
our inevitable destiny. Mr. Blake does not 
wish to keep the public guessing about his at- 
titude on this vital question, nor is he the man 
to shrink from giving full expression to his 
views, even when he knows them to be unpal- 
atable to the majority. We venture to suggest 
that he should take an early opportunity of ex- 
plaining his position at greater detail so that 
no one shall able to misconstrue it. 


COMMERCIAL UNION MEANS POLITICAL UNION, 


Toronto Empire (Conserv.), March 12.—In 
view of the opinions and expressions of leading 
Liberals, knowing their platform to be one of 
disguised hostility to the Mother Country and 
discriminative against her industries in favor of 
a foreign power, can we be surprised at the 
opinions expressed by Mr. Blake in his recent 
review of the Opposition policy ? 

When the Liberal leader stated that ‘‘ the 
tendency in Canada of unrestricted free trade 
with the States, high duties being maintained 
against the United Kingdom, would be towards 
political union,” because of ‘‘the trade and 
fiscal relations, amounting to dependency, 
which it would create with the States, and of 
the greater isolation and divergency from 
Britain, which it would produce,” does not the 
least impartial man recognize that the view so 
expressed is one based upon common sense as 
well as upon close study? The sentiments of 
leading American statesmen also supported, 
and probably helped, to create Mr. Blake's 
presentation of the case. 

The Liberal proposition of two diverse tariffs 
under two separate governments has never 
even received the pretense of a discussion in 
the American press or upon the American plat- 
form, as it has been simply considered a polit- 
ical subterfuge for the purpose of leading the 
Canadian electors to accept Commercial Union, 
without knowing exactly what they would have 
to pay for it. 

Can we, then, be justly surprised at Mr. 
Blake’s attitude, or otherwise than amused at 
the lip loyalty of the Liberals and their present 
extraordinary position of preachers upon 
patriotism and loyalty to Mr. Edward Blake? 
We can hardly believe the one-time advocate 
of Imperial Federation, and the follower, as 
well as associate, of George Brown and Alex- 
ander Mackenzie in the leadership of the 
Liberal party, can have become an advocate of 
such a principle as annexation, and we do not 
so read his manifesto ; but, whether he be what 
his former friends style him or not, it certainly 
does not lie in the mouths of men who are, as 
Mr. Blake himself says, ‘‘ looking to Washing- 
ton,” to reproach that gentleman for any views 
he may hold. 


MUST SECURE BETTER TRADE RELATIONS. 


Manitoba Free Press (ind.), Winnipeg, 
March 12.—Of the general results throughout 
the Dominion little need be said at this time, 
The Government is given a renewal of confi- 
dence, but so expressed as to convey an intima- 
tion that the country is not entirely satisfied 
with existing political conditions. The Minis- 
terial majority as far as known is 26, but it is 
less than that in the last Parliament. It is to 
be hoped that the Government will accept the 
result as an authority to better our trade rela- 
tions, if that can bedone. There is little doubt 
that the country looks for changes that will 
improve its condition, and if it did not pro- 
nounce more emphatically in favor of the policy 
offered by the Opposition it was because of an 
apprehension that it might lead to something 
else. As with all general elections, this one 
was not without its surprises. The greatest of 
these was, of course, the defeat of two Minis- 
ters. That of Mr. Carling wasexpected. The 
jealousy of Mr. Ives may have had something 
to do with Mr. Colonel Cropper, as a conse- 
quence of which that gentleman doubtless now 
expects to be advanced to Cabinet rank. 
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THE EMPRESS FREDERICK IN PARIS. 


L’ indépendance Belge, Brussels, March 6.— 
Eight days ago there was ground for hope 
that the courteous visit of the German 
Emperor’s mother to Paris would have been 
welcomed in the French capital as a friendly 
overture made by the present government and 
the people of Germany to an adversary who 
has hitherto been treated with scorn; but the 
Empress Frederick’s visit has not terminated 
well. One of the reasons assigned for the 
sudden change in the situation is that the 
Empress virtually abandoned the incognito she 
was pledged to maintain by holding a kind of 
open court, at which she received the ambassa- 
dors of foreign powers in Versailles. It must 
also be stated that the behavior shown to the 
Empress by the French Government and the 
majority of the population both of Paris and 
of France, was unexceptionable, and, conse- 
quently, that there is less excuse for the articles 
on this subject which have been published by 
certain German journals, and treated by the 
French press with praiseworthy coolness. The 
fact remains, however, that a humiliating blow 
has been inflicted on German national feeling, 
and that Berlin has retorted—this is how the 
acts of the authorities in Berlin are interpreted 
in Germany—by re-establishing the compul- 
sory-passport system, and resorting to other 
administrative severities in Alsace and Lor- 
raine. This is a cruel misfortune to the 
unoffending population of the annexed prov- 
inces; but it is to be hoped that no worse 
results will follow, and that the reassuring 
calmness which has, up to this time, been dis- 
played by sensible persons in Germany, as well 
as in France, will have the effect of preventing 
a disturbance of the peace of Europe by an 
= of deplorable, though, perhaps, excusable 
folly. 


WAR IN TIMES OF PEACE, 


La Figaro, Paris, Feb. 28,—The Empress 
Frederick has a high opinion of art in general, 
and a strong predilection for French art in par- 
ticular. To manifest this predilection she has 
on more than one occasion visited Paris incog- 
nito. When she came this last time she put 
off her incognito, but not completely, and thus 
made the observance of the rules of etiquette 
embarrassing — difficult impossible. Some 
French artists accepted the unhappy sugges- 
tion of our Ambassador, to celebrate the Em- 
press’s advent here by undertaking a propa- 
ganda and organizing a brush-and-chisel levy. 
Another Ambassador conceived the not less 
unfortunate idea of escorting the Empress to 
Versailles. These ideas have led to certain 
incidents, but they have in no way altered the 
political situation; for we are not people who 
make war in times of peace. As we look back 
on the Empress’s visit we acknowledge that 
faults have been committed, because it is human 
to err, but we recollect with a thoroughiy 
French sentiment of pride that the population 
of Paris has been unanimous in giving to a 
woman and an artist the respectful welcome 
that is her due. 





WINDTHORST. 


New- Yorker Staats-Zeitung, March 16.— 
Speak only good of the dead is an old Western 
precept, which replaced the older, and severer, 
yet juster precept of the Orient, which called 
for an impartial verdict. Only good! How 
difficult to carry this out in the case of a man, 
the greater part of whose nearly four score 
years of life has been spent under the fierce 
gaze of a public whose most earnest longings 
and highest ideals he has striven against with 
all the force of his powerful nature. 

Windthorst may be regarded as, next to Bis- 
marck, the most conspicuous personage in 
modern Germany. He was essentially comba- 
tive, but his influence was purely negative; he 
constructed nothing except the Centre,and that 
was simply a weapon of war. As a mere com- 
batant he was fully a match for Bismarck; but 
some of Bismarck’s most serious mistakes can 
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be traced back to the influence of the Wind-idivision of opinion in regard to the econo- 


thorst party, whose alliance he was sometimes 
forced to seek, and from which even the all- 
powerful Chancellor did not always find it an 
easy matter to break loose. Thus it happened 
that the leader of the Centre, was enabled even 
by indirect means to injure the cause of Ger- 
many and work injury to his people. 

The Centre itself under the clever management 
of his Little Excellence has risen to be the most 
powerful party in Germany, but it is very ques- 
tionable if it can survive the death of its leader. 
Several names have been already mentioned as 
his successor, but we venture to say that no one 
of them is capable of filling the vacant place, 
and to hold Democrats and Conservatives to- 
gether in yoke as Windthorst has been doing 
for the past score of years. 


A FEARLESS CHAMPION OF THE PAPAL CHURCH. 


New Haven Palladium, March 16.—The in- 
coming of Germany’s young Emperor has been 
attended by the retirement of the two great 
leaders whose supremacy was supposed to be 
almost essential to the existence of the Father- 
land itself ; and now a third, Ludwig Wind- 
thorst, parliamentary leader of the Catholic 
party, ‘‘ Die Kleine Excellenz,” has been re- 
moved by death. A dramatic incident at the 
close of a life given to ardent debate and parli- 
amentary skirmish in defense of the Catholics 
in Germany, was an impassioned address on 
his deathbed in delirium favoring the repeal of 
the law expelling the Jesuits, a reform Wind- 
thorst wrought years ago. 

He was nearly eighty years of age. Of hum- 
ble birth, he was trained for the priesthood, 
and so fitted for the advocacy of the Catholic 
cause to which his parliamentary career was al- 
most wholly devoted. A legal education sharp- 
ened his native wits and for nearly fifty years, 
in the Hanoverian government, before its ab- 
sorption, and later in Cabinet and Reichstag, he 
has been a foremost figure. For twenty years 
he has led the Centre and as an obstructionist 
obtained and redeemed rights for the people of 
his faith, opposed nearly all this time, some- 
times furiously, by Bismarck, the Chancellor. 

The freedom which the Catholics to-day en- 
joy in Germany is largely due to the persever- 
ance, the influence, the cleverness of Wind- 
thorst. Almost a dwarf in appearance, and to- 
tally blind in his later years, he presented a 
striking figure in debate, especially when con- 
fronting, with quiet and elegant speech, yet 
not devoid at times of withering sarcasm, the 
huge Chancellor, who never spoke but stormed. 
Windthorst was the Pope’s ally in the Reichs- 
tag, and most astute and practical in his meth- 
ods the dead leader was. Of late years the con- 
nection has not been so close, perhaps because 
the objects sought are won, and Bismarck him- 
self was making overtures to the Vatican. 

The correspondents doubt if the Centre can 
be held together by another man, though it 
will be attempted by Count Ballestrem whom 
Harold Frederic describes as ‘‘a handsome, 
heavily bearded nobleman, from Breslau, who 
is in his fifties and who has sat in the Reichstag 
since 1872.” 


A DANGEROUS ROCK. 


dl Diritto, Rome, Feb. 26.—The new Ministry 
began its work with the applause of the crowd 
and the hosannahs of the people. Will this gen- 
eral good will continue? Will the hosannahs 
be succeeded as always, whether justly or un- 
justly, by the crucifixion? The favor shown to 
the Rudini Cabinet is composed of two ele- 
ments, the one, disgust with the Crispi dicta- 
torship, the other, the good intentions shown 
by the Ministers to put an end to the crisis by 
financial economies and not by new taxes. 
We speak of good intentions only, because 
there has not yet been time to express these 
intentions by action. 

Certainly the period of extreme good will 
cannot last. The explanation of the econo- 
mies intended will be sure to offend many in- 
terests which will make loud outcries. In the 





mies which will be proposed, the Ministry will 
be able to ascertain the number of its faithtul 
friends and to separate the chaff from the 
wheat. 

It is needless to deny that the task before 


| the Ministry is great and complicated, and that 


the time in which that task must be done is too 
short to do it properly. In the offices of all 
the Ministers, work is kept up until a very late 
hour of the night. The workers are able men, 
but inexperienced in administration. 

The choice of economies would have been 
easier, if it had been preceded by a _ larger or 
better study of the situation; but time is lack- 
ing, and the country and Parliament expect 
that the Ministry will keep its promises without 
delay. The Ministry, we are sure, will keep 
its promises. Those interested will raise an 
outcry; but it will be the duty of all citizens to 
inquire whether such outcry is just,and to ascer- 
tain whether the sacrifices which are inexora- 
bly required are demanded by the exigencies 
of the moment. 

Still, admitting that the period of general 
approbation can be but temporary, and that 
vast and radical economies which will offend 
many interests, will render the Ministry more 
or less unpopular, it is certain that if the un- 
popularity shall be unjust, the more active and 
tenacious will be the support of the friends of 
the general well-being, who are not few in 
number, and the greater will be the favor and 
gratitude of the country. 





THE CHILIAN REVOLUTION. 


Louisville Courier-Journal, March 16.—It is 
very easy to say that steam and the telegraph 
have brought all the world together, as many 
enthusiasts boast, but for months a bloody 
civil war has been raging in Chili, a civilized 
country, and Europe and North America do 
not know the first fact about it. Whether the 
President’s party or the insurgents are win- 
ning is no better ascertained than the identity 
of the man inthe moon. Balmaceda may be 
dead or he may not be dead ; no one can say, 
and the number of battles fought, their impor- 
tance and results, are equally unknown. South 
America is more isolated than any other part 
of the world that has a veneering of civiliza- 
tion, and though dwelling upon the same con- 
tinent the Chilians are, in effect, further away 
from the people of the United States than are 
the Afghans or the Japanese. 
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SECRETARY BLAINE’S DISPATCH. 


Washington, March 15.—Secretary Blaine, 
to-night sent the following telegram to Gov- 
ernor Nicholls, at New Orleans: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, March 1s. 


His Excellency, Francis T. Nicholls, Governor of 
Louisiana, New Orleans. 


It has been represented to the President by the Min- 
ister of Italy accredited to this Government, that 
among the victims of the deplorable massacre which 
took place in the city of New Orleans yesterday there 
were three or more subjects ofthe King of Italy. Our 
treaty with that friendly Government, (which under 
the Connticetion is the supreme law of the land), guar- 
antees to the Italian subjects domiciled in the United 
States ‘‘the most constant protection and security for 
their persons and property;’’ making them amenable 
on the same basis as our own citizens, to the laws of 
the United States, and of the several States, in their 
due and orderly administration, The President deeply 
regrets that the citizens of New Orleans should have 
so far disparaged the policy of the city and their own 
judicial tribunal as to transfer to the passionate judg- 
ment of a mob a question that could have been ad- 
judged dispassionately and by settled rules of law. 

he Government of the United States must give to the 
subjects of friendly powers that security which it de- 
mands for our own citizens when temporarily under a 
foreign jurisdiction. 

It is the hope of the President that you will co-oper- 
ate with him in maintaining the obligations of the 
United States towards Italian subjects who may be 
within the perils of the present excitement, that fur- 
ther bloodshed and violence may be prevented, and 
that all offenders against the law may be promptly 
brought to justice. (Signed) 


JAMES G. BLAINE. 
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THE ITALIAN PRESS TO SIGNOR DI RUDINI. 
The following was sent on Saturday: 


NEw York, March 14. 
Rudini, Minister of Foreign Affairs at Rome: 

Italian press of New York, unanimous in 
representing the colony, notify you of the 
massacre at New Orleans, several Italians al- 
ready acquitted by an American jury. Demand 
intervention by home Government. 

ITALIAN PRESS. 

The answer read: 

RoME, March 14. 
Carlo Barsotti, editor of the Progresso Italo- 

Americano, New York: 

Your cablegram received. I have already 
demanded from the Federal Government ener- 
getic and prompt measures. 

RUDINI. 


A WARNING TO BE HEEDED. 

New Orleans Picayune,March 15.—Yester- 
day the people of this city rose in wrath and 
indignation at the corruption and perversion 
of the machinery to which was delegated the 
administration of justice. They did not over- 
whelm and sweep away the officials, but brush- 
ing them aside, they took into their own hands 
the sword of justice, and they did not lay it 
down until they had executed vengeance upon 
the criminals whom the corrupt ministers of 
justice had excused and set free. This time the 
dreadful sword was not turned upon the per- 
verters of law, but upon the violators. But 
the suggestion is most significant, the warning 
terrible. Let those who made necessary this 
dreadful expression of the popular right and 
the popular will, tremble lest worse befall them. 


THE MAFIA A THING OF THE PAST. 

New Orleans New Delta, March 15.—What 
has been done meets the approval of all law- 
abiding citizens. The verdict of the country 
cannot be otherwise. The hand of the assassin 
has been stayed. The Mafia isa thing of the 
past. The blood which has been shed will save 
many lives in the future. 


WORSE THAN THE MISCARRIAGE OF JUSTICE. 

Houston Post, March 15.—The acquittal of 
the Hennessy murderers was an outrageous 
miscarriage of justice. All men will admit 
this. The manner of disposal of the murderers 
was even worse. All men know this whether 
they admit it or not. 


A DISGRACE TO AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. 


New York Press, March 15.—The bloody 
tragedy at New Orleans yesterday is a disgrace 
to American civilization. The action of the 
mob in battering down the prison doors and 
barbarously slaughtering helpless, unprotected 
prisoners cannot be condemned too strongly. 
It was brutal, savage, cowardly to the utmost 
degree. The charge that the jury that had 
acquitted some of the victims of the mob’s fury 
was bribed does not excuse the mob. At this 
writing there seems to have been no actual 
proof offered that such has been the case. Even 
if the charge of bribery were well founded it 
does not in the slightest degree justify the 
action of the mob. 

Lynch law is always unjustifiable. In a land 
where there are courts and due processes of 
law the lyncher puts himself on the level with 
the criminals that he executes. And there is 
as yet no proof that all the Italians killed like 
dogs at New Orleans were guilty of the murder 
of Chief Hennessy. 

That these men belonged to a class, the 
lower strata of which are an undesirable part 
of our population, matters nothing. The mob 
that murdered them with every circumstance 
of savage atrocity have equaled the worst 
deeds of the Mafia, of which their victims 
were alleged members, The fact that lawyers, 
who are sworn officers of the courts, were 
prominent in inciting the lawless passions that 
led to the massacre makes it appear all the 
worse. The whole affair is sickening and hor- 
rible beyond expression. 
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It should be condemned by all classes of our 
people, North and South alike. If it is possi- 
ble for the law to reach the ringleaders of the 
mob they shouid get justice untempered by 
mercy. 


OATH-BOUND MURDERERS MUST BE EXTER- 


MINATED. 

Baltimore Sun, March 16.—In its broader 
aspect the punishment meted out to the members 
of the Mafia at New Orleans teaches the same 
lesson that was taught by the verdict upon Dr. 
Cronin’s assassins and upon the Haymarket 
dynamiters in Chicago. No secret society may 
in this country presume to be an imperium in 
imperio and pronounce sentences of death upon 
fellow-citizens. Whatever excuse there may be 
in other countries for the existence of tribunals 
unknown to the law, such tribunals have no 
justification here. If a number of oath-bound 
murderers organize themselves here against 
the law, they may count with certainty upon 
being exterminated ultimately by the greater 
mass of honest men, whether by means of the 
law, as at Chicago, or in spite of the failure of 
the law, as at New Orleans. 


THE MOST DIABOLICAL EVENT OF ITS KIND. 


Detroit Tribune, March 15.—The most 
sensational and the most diabolical event of its 
kind in the history of the United States oc- 
curred in the city of New Orleans yesterday 
morning when 80,000 enraged citizens, com- 
prising the largest mob ever congregated for 
unlawful and bloody work in America, assaulted 
the Parish prison and shot to death eleven 
Italians who had been held as prisoners for 
murder. The men shot down yesterday 
belonged to a dark and infamous secret organ- 
ization and they were probably the murderers 
of Hennessy. 

Nevertheless, the people of New Orleans 
have brought ineffable disgrace upon their city 
and State by the shocking crime which they 
added yesterday to a record that was not too 
good before. The Commonwealth which has 
encouraged and protected the most dangerous 
gambling hell in America finds it necessary 
now to take lawless vengeance upon its own 
outlaws. The State that has offered no protec- 
tion to its citizens who have been shot down in 
cold blood for undertaking to exercise the 
highest right of citizenship, discovers that its 
judicial machinery is inadequate to deal with 
crimes against its laws, and it isdeemed a pop- 
ular duty to break down its own strongholds 
and let loose the fury of the mob upon 
acquitted lawbreakers. If the citizens of New 
Orleans and of Louisiana can contemplate their 
bloody work with satisfaction, there will be 
none to envy them. To the rest of civilization 
they will appear to have sunk almost to the 
level of the Mafia and to have made full and 
humiliating confession of the incompetence of 
their government. They have earned univer- 
sal censure. They are on the black-list of the 
world. 


SELF-RESTRAINT OF THE ITALIANS,. 


Cristoforo Colombo, New York, March 17.— 
In the midst of the general excitement which 
has taken possession of all the Italians of the 
United States; in the face of the unsympathe- 
tic, equivocal, or hostile demeanor of the 
American journals, with rare exceptions; it is 
satisfactory to perceive, that all the Italians, 
even those of New Orleans, preserve that 
relative calm which is consistent with the grav- 
ity of the circumstances and which is suitable to 
a civilized people. 

We are glad of this conduct which keeps our 
fellow-citizens within the limits of legal agita- 
tion. We are glad of it because we are con- 
vinced that with violence they would spoil the 
good cause we have inhand. They would be 
wholly unjustified in resorting to more extreme 
measures. 

If, in the immensity of this disaster which has 
immersed in grief a nation of thirty millions of 
people, the expression may be permitted, we 
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since we can count on the triumph of justice 
and right. 

Not in vain has-an appeal been made to the 
Government of our natal land. Already the 
New Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Marquis 
di Rudini has made reclamations on the Federal 
Government. We have it from Rome, that 
Baron Fava, our Minister at Washington, has 
protested against the inertia of the local 
authorities of New Orleans, and has had a 
promise from Secretary Blaine that the matter 
shall be attended to. This promise the Secre- 
tary made no delay in keeping, as is shown by 
his dispatch to Governor Nichols. 


COMMENTS 
PRESS. 


L’Eco d Italia, New York, March 17.—Since 
yesterday the journals, American as well as 
Italian, have sensibly changed their tcne. The 
former, thinking perhaps that four redskins 
had been lynched, treated the New Orleans 
slaughter lightly. To-day, however, the Amer- 
ican press perceives the gravity of the situation, 
and declares that the doings at New Orleans 
are a disgrace to American civilization. We 
note with pleasure this verdict of the New 
York press in our favor. 

We are glad to perceive that the Americans 
are more irritated, more mortified and more 
sorrowful than we Italians about the horrid as- 
Sassination. We find consolation in the assur- 
ance that there is no war of races indicated by 
this mournful event; but that it is a misfortune 
caused bya rabble drunk with hatred, and 
pushed to the slaughter-house by a few of the 
wretches which are not lacking in every place 
and which seem to abound in New Orleans. 

Yesterday, then, the American opinions, as 
expressed by its journals, appeared adverse to 
us and a little provoking. To-day, all Amer- 
ica is arrayed on our side, since, if we have 
Italian victims to vindicate, America has to 
vindicate something more—its own civilization, 
which the canaille of New Orleans has tried to 
annihilate by unheard of barbarity. 

We Italians should show ourselves not in- 
ferior to the Americans in this terrible crisis. 
We ought to accept with good will their sym- 
pathy and their condolence, and show that we 
shall not allow them to surpass us in civiliza- 
tion, even if the metropolis of Louisiana has 
surpassed them in barbarity. 


GRATIFYING OF THE AMERICAN 


CAN ONLY HOPE FOR THE BEST. 


Il Progresso Italo-Americano, New York, 
March 17.—What will be the result cannot now 
be predicted with absolute certainty, and we 
do not wish to put ourselves in the ridiculous 
situation of posing as prophets or sons of proph- 
ets, since, as happened to the most foolish 
of the Popes—the ‘‘ Great Fool’’—the ruin of 
a breach belies the most courageous foresight; 
still we have firm and profound faith that the 
United States Government will not fail in its 
duty—a duty imposed on it by the feeling of 
humanity, commanded by the interest it has in 
clearing the American people from the stain of 
alland every complicity with the base and 
ferocious rable of New Orleans—a duty de- 
mafded of it by the unanimous and imperious 
voice of the civil conscience from one ocean to 
the other. 

Indemnity—to the families of those assassin- 
ated—severe punishment of the guilty—(first 
of the signers of the Call for the meeting on 
Saturday morning—of the two Parkersons and 
Wickliffe, the instigators of the massacre 
—of the officials who neither prevented nor re- 
pressed the savage tumult), official reproof and 
censure of the authorities; all this is what we 
expect, and what, until people get to walking 
with their legs in the air, we have a right to 
obtain. Itis true that a sciolist in interna- 
tional law, (whose back the toga of a senator 
fits about as well as it would that of a pack- 
mule) cavils and sophisticates about the right 
belonging to Italy and makes nice distinctions, 
with the hope of proving what is impossible. 
All that, however, is perfidious and ridiculous. 
If the authorities to which Italy looks for re- 
dress are not a band of knaves—rendered 
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haughty and confident of impunity because 
the Atlantic separates this land from armed 
Europe—if these authorities are nota troop of 
breakers of treaties freely proposed and accepted 
-——we shall see if the clever theories of the Sena- 
tor to whom we refer will or will not be 
sanctioned. 


A REVIVAL OF ‘‘ GOOD AMERICANISM.” 


New- Yorker Volkszeitung, March 16.—The 
wholesale massacre of the poor Italians by a 
cowardly mob in New Orleans, constitutes a 
disgraceful page in the history of the race war 
in the South. 

No lofty sentiment, no moral principle, no 
material interest prompted this dastardly 
act. It was the outcome of a revival of the 
national and race-hatred which characterized 
** good Americans” in the past. 

Whatever the poor victims may have done; 
in how far they are guilty or blameless; 
whether the Mafia history is fact or police fab- 
rication, are all nothing to the point. They had 
been declared innocent by an American jury, 
and would not have been made the victims of 
“popular justice” if they had been ‘‘ good 
Americans” instead of hated Italians. Race- 
hatred and class-hatred; hatred of foreigners 
and of the proletariate are the characteristics 
of ‘‘good Americans,” and good Americans 
are they who were guilty of the detestable 
wholesale murder in New Orleans. 


LYNCH-LAW LEADS TO POLITICAL BANKRUPTCY. 


New- Yorker Staats-Zeitung, March 16.—An 
attempt has been made to render a particular 
section of the population responsible for the 
existing state of affairs, and one can impute no 
blame to acommunity for astern determination 
to crush disorder as soon as the first symptoms 
manifest themselves. But then constitutional 
measures should have been resorted to, and it 
may be remarked here, that in such cases the 
United States should co-operate with the indi- 
vidual States, precisely as in the case of the 
Chinese. But it is useless to look to the courts 
and authorities in New Orleans for redress of 
even the grossest crimes of the Italian bandits, 
An outbreak of popular indignation will not 
permanently remedy the corruption and mis- 
government in that community; and unless the 
people can mend matters at the polling booths, 
the bankruptcy of her political institutions is 
inevitable. Lynch-law is a sort of introduc- 
tion to political bankruptcy. 


A VINDICATION OF OUTRAGED JUSTICE. 


Pittsburgh Times, March 16.—The killing 
of the Italians charged with the assassination 
of Chief of Police Hennessy, by a mob in New 
Orleans on Saturday, was a horrible butchery, 
but in the eyes of the best citizens of that com- 
munity it was a necessary act of justice. It is 
easier for us, at this distance, to cry murder, 
and parade our superior virture as law-abiding 
citizens, than it is to understand the circum- 
stances which provoked this extraordinary 
affair. They were such, however, that the 
foremost citizens harangued and led the mob, 
while not a dissenting voice or a restraining 
hand was raised. The most conservative bodies 
in every community are the organizations of 
business men, and yet the Cotton Exchange, 
the Produce Exchange, the Sugar Exchange, 
and the Stock Exchange, formally and unan- 
imously adopted resolutions deploring resort 
to violence, but indorsing the killing of 
the Italians as ‘‘ proper and justifiable.” 
The Stock Exchange also expelled J. S. Selig- 
man, foreman of the jury which is charged 
with having been bribed to acquit the Italians. 
The right of lynch law, as a last resort against 
corrupt and inefficient judicial agencies of a 
more formal kind, is as clear as the right of 
revolution, It is no more than the community’s 
right of self-defense, exercised for the protec- 
tion.of all, as each man exercises it for him- 
self. It is altogether better and more orderly 
to call a police officer if you are attacked, but 
if there is no policeman in hearing, or if he has 
been bribed by your assailant, the common 
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right of self-protection rises up in your behalf. 
The circumstances of the New Orleans affair 
may not have justified the resort to lynch law, 
but the most reputable and conservative per- 
sons who were near enough to understand them, 
were and are thoroughly persuaded that it was 
a vindication of outraged justice upon the 
bodies of men who were leagued together as a 
band of professional and habitual assassins, 
against whose knives no man’s life was safe. 


WHAT ITALY SHOULD DEMAND. 


Don Chisciotte Della Mancia, Rome, March 
16.—Italy ought to demand that instant meas- 
ures be taken to protect the Italian colony in 
New Orleans. Itis just, also, to recognize the 
fact that similar incidents would not occur if 
the towns on the Atlantic littoral were not 
infested with the ex-galley slaves of Europe. 


FOR THIS RELIEF, MUCH THANKS ! 


Popolo Romano, March 16.—Relying on the 
foresight of the American authorities, and out 
of regard for a sincerely friendly power, Italy 
has refrained from sending an ironclad to the 
mouths of the Mississippi. 


AT THE MERCY OF A FEROCIOUS POPULACE, 


Il Capitan Fracassa, Rome, March 16.—The 
weak in America are at the mercy of a ferocious, 
bloody populace, and are tortured and mur- 
dered in daylight. 


WHAT OTHER WAY WAS THERE? 


London Times, March 17.—It is all very well 
to reprobate a resort to violence, but in such 
circumstances as these what way is there for 
emancipating the community from an intoler- 
able tyranny excepting to resort to violence? 

The law requires trial by jury, and trial by 
jury has been reduced to a farce by the knowl- 
edge possessed by every juryman that if he 
convicts a member of the Mafia his life is not 
worth a week’s purchase. It is really a misuse 
of language to speak of a resort to violence. 

The standing rule in New Orleans is the rule 
of violence, and all that Mr. Parkerson and his 
followers have done is to accept the conditions 
prescribed by the Mafia. 


All law rests ultimately upon force, and 
when the courts are dominated by the criminals 
whom they exist to punish, nothing remains 
but to go back to first principles to effect their 
deliverance 

Let lawless violence be abandoned by all 
means, but let the assassins make the beginning. 

Among the men who were lynched there may 
have been some who did not actually fire at 
Hennessy, but it is not pretended that there 
were any who were not members of the detest- 
able society that decreed his death. 

That being the case, it is impossible to feel 
any very acute distress because, in the midst 
of the violence they had rendered indispensable, 
they have been somewhat more severely 
punished than if they had been legally dealt 
with. 

THE IMPRESSIVE FEATURE. 

London Star, March 16.—The impressive 
feature of the New Orleans affair was the per- 
fect orderliness maintained throughout the pro- 
ceedings. Here, champions of law and order 
stand aghast at such proceedings. The Amer- 
ican democracy has sounder notions as to what 
law and order really mean. 


DEFEATED A SOCIETY OF FOREIGN RUFFIANS. 


St. James's Gazette, London, March 16.—The 
incident shows that native Americans have not 
lost the quality of stern resolution which is 
sometimes dissolved by a life of comfort and 
luxury in modern society. The men who 
organized this defiance of formal justice are 
not ashamed of what they have done. They 
have defeated a society of foreign ruffians who 
were trying to terrorize a whole city. It is 
doubtful if ‘‘ John Bull” has enough grit left in 
him to protest in as emphatic a manner as the 
citizens of New Orleans have protested. 
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IT IS DEPLORABLE, BUT —— 


Providence Journal, March 16.—It is easy to 
feel a certain sympathy with the New Orleans 
mob which broke into the jail on Saturday 
where the supposed Italian murderers of Chief 
of Police Hennessy were confined, and killed 
six of thenine. The case at the start was one 
of an aggravated nature, and ever since the 
16th of October, when the report of Hennes- 
sy’s death first spread through the city, public 
interest in the conviction of his slayers has 
been intense. The great mass meetings in the 
open air will be remembered, where pleas 
were made for patience on the part of the 
populace, and acitizens’ committee was formed 
to assist the legal prosecution; and during all 
the intervening months, while public sentiment 
has been highly strung, no demonstration of 
violence against the alleged murderers confined 
in the parish prison or against the Italian 
colony has been made. 

The trial has brought out testimony sufficient 
to induce the general impression that convic- 
tion would follow, and when on Friday the 
verdict of acquittal regarding six of the prison- 
ers, and the disagreement regarding the other 
three was declared, the surprise and indigna- 
tion of the city were intense. Moreover, it 
was reported that a large bribery fund for the 
jurors had been raised, and on Saturday a mob 
of thousands took the law into its own hands. 
It is deplorable that this was done, but if ever 
lynch law loses somewhat of its awfulness, it 
loses it in the present instance. 


MOB VIOLENCE SUBSTITUTED FOR LAW. 

Boston Post, March 16.—The orderly 
methods and the imitation, at least, of the 
forms of justice which marked the rule of the 
Vigilantes in the early days of California do 
not furnish a parallel to the lynching in New 
Orleans on Saturday. Indeed, there is nothing 
in all our history that can be fitly compared 
with it. It was a return to mob violence as a 
substitute for law, and as such it must be con- 
demned as far worse than the evils it was in- 
tended tocorrect. There is no doubt as tothe 
gravity of the provocation. The existence of 
the Sicilian organization known as the Mafia, 
its crimes, and especially the assassination of 
the Chief of Police in October last, are noto- 
rious. It was also reasonably proved that the 
men on trial were among the guilty ones. 
When the jury, therefore, on Friday brought 
in a verdict of acquittal, or disagreed, in all the 
cases before them, the people of New Orleans 
felt the solid ground of law and justice slipping 
from beneath their feet. Then they took the 
law into their own hands and proceeded in broad 
day, under the leadership of ‘‘ prominent citi- 
zens,” to acts of butchery which are almost 
incredible. Such an outbreak is most discred- 
itable to our civilization. 

NEW ORLEANS BUTCHERY. 

San Francisco Examiner, March 16.—The 
massacre of the imprisoned members of the 
Mafia at New Orleans is not a thing that can 
be defended in cold blood. It is easy to under- 
stand the feelings of the mob, but now that the 
passions of the volunteer executioners have 
had time to cool they can hardly think of their 
work with satisfaction. Every man accused of 
crime has the right to legal trial, but this right 
is reduced to mockery if we say that the trial 
must have only one outcome, and that the ver- 
dict of acquittal can mean nothing more than a 
substitution of the lyncher for the Sheriff. 


A DANGEROUS EXPERIMENT. 

San Francisco Call, March 16.—It may be 
that in New Orleans, asin other cities, the ad- 
ministration of justice sometimes breaks down, 
and that these Sicilians ought to have been 
found guilty. Juries have been fixed in other 
cities besides New Orleans—this particular jury 
may have been fixed—but the fact will have to 
be very clearly established by indisputable evi- 
dence before the ‘‘leading citizens” will be 
justified in the taking of the law into their own 
hands. That is a dangerous experiment. 
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Jews (the) The Tsar and. Anglo-Russian. Contemp. Rev., March, 18 pp. Declar- 
ing that the Russian Jews have chiefly themselves to blame for the recent edict 
issued by the Tzar, requiring strict enforcement of the law against Jews. 

Justice, The Eclipse of. Francis Peek. Contemp, Rev., March, to pp, Illustra- 
tions of the violation of Justice in Great Britain in favor of the criminal and the 
causes of such violation, 

Negro (the) Case of. The Rev. Wm, C, Langdon. Pol. Sc. Qu’f'ly, March, 14 pp. 
Argument that the kindest and most judicious friends of the negro are the 
Southern Whites and deprecating Northern interference. 

Postal and Telegraphic Reforms. J. Henniker Heaton, M. P. Contemp. Rev., 
March, 16 pp. Pointing out certain defects and enumerating certain desirable 
reforms in the postal and telegraphic services in Great Britain. 

Poverty, The Advantages of. Andrew Carnegie, X/X. Cent., March, 19 pp. 
Enumerating what the writer supposes to be the advantages of poverty, one of 
which “eae is that people who are poor, when young, are most ikely to 
get rich, 

Railroad Problems in a Western State. Prof. A.G. Warner. Pod. Sc. Qu’f'ly 
March. 24 pp. Presentation of the great difficulties in the way of a solution o 
railroad probiems in the State of Nebraska. 


UNCLASSIFIED. 


Balaclava, The Battle of. Archibald Forbes. Contemp. Rev., March, 13 Pp. 
Witha map. Description of the Battle, controverting Kinglake’s account of k. 

Beer, Something About. Henry W. Wolff. Gentleman's Mag., London, March, 
12¢ pp. Legendary and historical in reference to the origin of beer ; its use in 
various countries, 

Chartreuse (the Grande), A Visit to. Mrs. Elizabeth Lecky. X/X. Cent., 
March, 7 pp. Description of the famous old convent in Dauphiné. France, the 
parent institution of the order of Carthusians. 

Elgin Marbles (the), Joke About. The Editor. Y/Y. Cent., March, 12 pp. Declar- 
ing that Frederick Harrison’s recommendation in the December Century, to 
return to Greece the Elgin Marbles, was intended as a joke. 

Fur-Seal Fisheries of Alaska. Thomas Southwell, F.Z.S. Gentleman's Mag., 
London, March,14 pp. Deals with the origin of the “ fishery," the restrictions 
under which it has been prosecuted, and the habits of the seals. 

Hopedale and Its Founder. Lewis G. Wilson. New Eng. Mag., April, 16 pp. 

istorical—Sketch fof Adin Ballou and his communistic village in Maseache. 
setts, similar in aims to the Brook Farm experiment. 

‘“Incendiaries"’ and ‘ Plotters.” James Hutton. Gentleman's Mag., London, 
March, 114 pp. An historical sketch, bearing upon the negotiations between 
Charles I. and his Scottish subjects, with special reference to the part played by 
John Stewart, who was found guilty of ‘*‘ Leasing-Making.”’ 

Patent System (The United States). James Shepard. New Lng. Mag., April 
14 pp. Historical.—From Independence to 1890. a SA tat 

Recruiting Problem (The). Archibald Forbes. X/X. Cent., March, 7 pp. Sug- 
gesting remedies for the difficulty in finding recruits for the British army, and 

inting that Great Britain may yet have to follow the Continental plan of con- 
scription. 

Vineland and Norembega, Where ‘are? Alice L. Clark. New Zng. Mag., April 
5 Pp. Speculative and Critical. Ss NRE SEEM 
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GERMAN. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

German Empire, (The) Pearl of. A. Schricker. Vom Fels zum Meer, Stuttgart, 
Feb., 9 pp. Awards the Palm of Strassburg. 

Gruson Works, (The). The September Week of. A glance at its Artillery and 
Defensive . Gen, Maj. Z.D.G. Schréder. Unsere Zeit, Leipzig, Feb., 
11 pp. A fairly detailed description of the armour plates, Turrets, Artillery, 
etc. Manufactured at the Gruson Works. 

Maximilian (Kaiser). The celebrated Assault at Arms of with Claud de Bauldry 
? Burgundy. Friederich Soldan. Westermann's Monats-Hefte, Brunswick, 

eb., 4 Pp. 

Precious Coral. Carl Vogt. Garten/auéde, Leipzig, Feb., 6 pp., with illustrations. 
A popular description of the Neapolitan coral, and its labor, and of the Coral 
Fisheries. 

Submerged Vessels. R. v. Engelnstedt. Vom Fels zum Meer, Stuttgart, Feb., 
2pp. ells on the Importance of Submerged Vessels in Scientific Investigation, 
as well as in War. 

Zoological Gardens in Berlin(The) in Winter, Dr. Max Lortzing, Vom Fels sum 
Meer, Stuttgart, Feb., 4 pp. Illustrated. 


Books of the Week. 
AMERICAN. 


American Girl (An)in London. Sara Jeannette Duncan, D. Appleton & Co. 
Cloth, $r.s0. 

Arithmetic in Theory and Practice, Key to. J. Brooksmith. Macmillan & Co. 

.60. 











ry It isin Heaven. Lucy Larcom. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Cloth, 
$x.00. ‘ 

Auld Licht Idylls, J. M. Barrit. Macmillan & Co. $2.00. 

Charades (Original). L.B.R. Briggs: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

Chinese in America (the), Gambling Games of. Stewart Culin, Philadelphia, 
Univ. of Pa. Pr. Series in Philology, Literature and Archeology. Bds., 40 cents. 

Christus Mediator. Charles Elliott, D.D. A. C. Armstrong & Son. Cloth, 
75 cents, 

Dramatists (French). Brander Matthews. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Draught of Lethe. Roy Tellet. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. Cloth, 
75 cents. 

English Men of Action. Warwick the Ringmaker. CharlesW.QOman. Mac- 
millan & Co. 60 cents. 

Epic of the Inner Life. John F.Genung. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Exceptional Case (An). Itti Kinney Reno. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
Cloth, wen 

German Language (the), An Etymological Dictionary of. Friedrick Kluge. 
Translated from ro German Edition.» Macmillan & Co. $3.00. 

Govetnment Handbouk (The): A Record of the Formsand Methods of Govern- 
ment in Great Britain, Her Colonies and Foreign Countries, Lewis Sergeant. 
F. A. Stokes Co, Cloth, $2.50. 

Historic Note Book. The Rev. E. Cobham Brewer. J.” B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. Half Morocco, $3.50. 

India, Rulers of. The Marquis Cornwallis. W.S.Seton-Karr. Macmillan & 
Co. 60 cents, 

al Di and Directory of Lawyers (Story’s). Compilations of the Laws of 
the Several States and Territories of the U.S. and the Provinces of Canada, 
relating to Civil Rights and Liabilities, etc., etc. F.C. Story & Co. Sheep, 
$5.00. 
Mandamus and Prohibition, Habeas Corpus, Certiorari and Quo Warranto, the 
1 Remedies of, A Treatise on. Horace G. Wood. W. C. Little & Co., 
Albany. Sheep, $3.50. 

Marius, the Epicurean, His Sensations and Ideas. Walter Pater. Macmillan & 
Co. $2.25. 

National Life and Thought of the Various Nations Throughout the World. A 
Series of Addresses. Heaguuescn, Eirikr and others. F. A. Stokes Co. 
Cloth, $3.00. 

Plautus. T. Macci Plauti Rudens. Edited with Critical and Explanatory 
Notes, by Edward A. Sonnenschien. Macmillan & Co. $2.25. 

Statesman’s Year Book, Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the 
World for 1891. Revised after official returns. Macmillan & Co. $3.00. 

Structures, The Design of. S. Anglin. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
Cloth, $4.50. 

Tacitus, The Histories of. With Introduction, Notes and Index by the Rev. W. 
A. Spooner. Macmillan &Co. $3.50. 

Thirty Years After: An Artist’s Story of the Great War. With nearly 300 relief- 
etchings. Edwin Forbes. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 20 divisions, large paper, 
suds., 50 cents each ; or in 4 sections, flex. cloth, swds., $3.00 each. 

Wesley (John). Canon Overton. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Cloth, 
$x.00. 


Wood Carving, A Manual of. C,G. Leland. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.75. 
FRENCH. 


Amérique (1’) du Sud, Explorations dans. A. Thouar. 1 vol., 4 francs. Hachette 
et Cie., is. 

Bérénice, Le Jardin de, Maurice Barrés, x vol., 3 francs, 50centimes, Perrin 
et Cie., Paris. 

Banque (La) deta France. Auguste Moireau, 1 vol.,3 francs, so centimes. Perrin 
et Cie., Paris. 

Clarencieux, Le Dernier des, Ouida. 2 vols.,7 francs. Perrin et Cie., Paris. 

Etats-Unis, Le Centenaire de la Constitution des en 1887. L.Vossion, 1 broch., 
1 franc. Librairie de la Nouvelle Rev., Paris. 

Garibaldi 1807-1882. Général Bordone, 1 vol., 3 francs, 50 centimes. Librairie 
Marpon et Flammarion, Paris. 

Hypnotiseur (L’), Guide de. Dr. Gerard. 1 vol., 3 francs, 50 centimes. Perrin 
et Cie., Paris. 

Ouvriére (L’). —_— Simon. Neuviéme Edition. 1 vol., 3 francs, 50 centimes. 
Hachette et Cie., is. 

Pamphils et Julius, Histoire du Temps des Premiers Chrétiens. Comte Léon 
Tolstol, 1 vol,,3 francs, 50 centimes. Liprairie Marpon et Flammarion, Paris. 

Parisienne (Une), Les Heures d’. Etudes de la Vie Mondaine. Roger Miles. 
2 vol., 3 francs, 50 centimes. Librairie Marpon et Flammarion, Paris, 





Princesse (Une), Le Roman d’, Carmen Sylva. 1 vol., 3 francs, 50 centimes. 
Perrin et Cie., Paris. 

Talleyrand (Prince de) Mémoires du, avec une Préface de M. le Duc de Broglie, 
e vols., 13 francs. Calmann Levy, Paris. 
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Current Events. 





Thursday, March 12. 


The New York Senate passes the Brookiyn Bridge Extension Bill......The 
Rhode Island Democratic State Convention re-nominates the present State 
Officers...... The Main House defeats the Australian Ballot Bill by a vote of 

4 tO 71...... The California yer passes the Anti-Chinese Bill...... The 

uneral of Bishop Benjamin H. Paddock, of Massachusetts, is held at Trinity 
Church, Boston...... Elmer Washburne, ex-Chief of Police, accepts the nom- 
ination of the Independent Citizens Organization for the Mayoralty of Chicago 
Rp The women of Mount Etna, Indiana, demolish a saloon, and give notice 
that all dram-shops will be dealt with in the same way...... New York City, 
Miss Claire Coudert, eldest daughter of Charles Coudert, is married to the 
Marquis de Choiseul, of France, at St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 

In the British House of Commons, Mr. Balfour, chief Secretary for Ireland, 
obtains a credit of £55,831 for the relie: of distress in Ireland; Mr. Goschen, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, admitted that France and Great Britain had 
decided to refer to arbitration the dispute about Newfoundland...... Signor 
Crispi, the ex-Premier, threatens Signor Imbriana with a revolver in the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies...... rivate Cable dispatches received in 
Hamburg say that President Balmaceda, of Chili,.has been murdered. 

Friday, March 13. 

Rew York makes the first application for repayment of the direct tax, under 
the Act of the las. Congress; the sum called for is $2,225,000...... The Kansas 
Legislature adjourns sine die...... The Interstate Commerce Commission 
decides against the present coal rates of the Lehigh Valley Railroad and 
requires afreduction...... The city of Denveris without a Mayor ; the Supreme 
Court denied a rehearing in the Mayoralty case, the present Mayor having 
been declared illegally elected, after holding the office for nearly a year. 

Parnell issues a manifesto to the “ Irish People of America’”’...... William 

O’Brien is adjudged a bankrupt on the petition of Lord Salisbury, in the 
latter’s suit to recover £1,700, the costs in the action for libel...... In the 
German Reichstag, Dr. von Boetticher, Vice-President of the Ministry of 
State, said that the new sanitary measures in the United States were inade- 
quate, and therefore the Government would not rescind the prohibition 
placed upon the Sn oe pro of American pork...... The proposed arbitration 
agreed on by Eng and and France in reference to the Newfoundland con- 
troversy is received with great dissatisfaction in Newfoundland. 


Saturday, March 14. 

Eleven Sicilians, charged with the murder of Chief of Police Hennessy, are 
lynched in the parish prison at New Orleans...... The Republican Conven- 
tion, at Chicago, nominates Hempstead Washburne for Mayor...... The Pres- 
ident rescinds the order of General Ordway disbandine the colored militia of 
the District of Columbia...... A. Miner Griswold, the humorist, better known 
as ‘* The Fat Contributor,”’ dies suddenly at Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 

Dr. Ludwig Windthorst, leader of the Catholic party in the German Reichs- 
tag, dies, aged 80 years...... President Carnot signs the agreement by which 
England and France undertake to submit to arbitration the Newfoundland 
dispute...... The banks at Buenos Ayres open for business...... The police 
authorities of London summon Lord Lonsdale for furious driving during his 
recent twenty-mile driving race against time...... A deputaion, consisting of 
members of the Alsace-Lorraine Parliament, have an audience with Emperor 
William ; he refuses to relax the Alsace-Lorraine passport regulations. 

Sunday, March i 

Toeretacy laine sends a telegram to Governor Nicholls, of Louisiana, 
expressing the President’s regrets for the lawless violence of the mob on Satur- 
day, demands protection for Italian subjects in New Orleans, and the punish- 
ment of the offenders. ...., The funeral services of Senator George Hearst are 
held in San Francisco...... Rabbi Solomon Schindler makes an address in 
Boston against the proposition to restore Palestine to the Jews...... The Par- 
nell delegates arrive at New York. 

The Italian Government instructs Baron de Fava, the Italian Minister at 
Washington, to present a vehement protest to the United States Government 
against the action of the mob in New Orleans...... At an anti-Parnellite meet- 
ing at Newry, Ireland, the Parnellites turn out in strong force and do their 
utmost to break up the meeting...... At Anteuil, France, the races are largely 
attended, the law against betting is strictly enforced without disorder. 


_——_ March 16. 

he acting Secretary of the Treasury issues a warrant for $2,213,330 in favor 
of the Governor of New York, as payment in full on account of all claims 
arising in New York State under the Direct Tax...... The ecclesiastical court 
finds the Rev. Howard MacQuearey guilty as charged, by a vote of 3 to 2, 

In the Italian Chamber of Deputies the Marquis di Rudini announces that 
President Harrison had recognized the right of Italians in the United States 
to protection by the authorities...... The French Government accedes to the 
request of the Chilian revolutionists that the Chilian warships, recently built 
at Toulon for the service of President Balmaceda, should not be allowed to 
depart...... The Arbitrators in the Newfoundland dispute chosen by France 
are: Prof. Martens, of the St. Petersburg University; M. Rivier, the Swiss 
Consul at Brussels; M. Gram, ex-Judge of the Supreme Court of Norway 
ounate In the British House of Commons, the First Lord of the Treasury 
announces that the Government had decided that women representatives of 
labor or other organizations could not be placed upon the Labor Commission. 

Tuesday, March 17. 

St. Patrick’s Day......The New York Assembly defeats the Stadler ‘‘ Dance 
Hall” and the Hildreth Liquor Bills...... The Secretary of the Treasury 
refuses to permit the Assay Office to furnish $1,000,000 in gold bars for ship- 
ment to Europe...... It is openly charged by San Francisco papers that Attor- 
ney-General Hart has in his —, evidence proving that money has been 
paid for votes in the present Senatorial contest...... Judge R. H. Marr of New 
Orleans, charges the Grand Juryfto investigate the killing of the Italians on 
nop, A last. 

Mr. Gladstone makes two notable speeches at Hastings, in which he defined 
the position of the Liberal party, asserting that the Liberals would not support 
Parnell...... Mr. Parnell, in a speech in Dublin, offers to resign his seat in 
Parliament if Maurice Healy will do the same, in order to test the feeling of 
the country...... A blue book, issued in London, discloses the fact that 152 
peers of the realm are owners of piaces in which intoxicants are sold; the 
number of ‘drink shops’’ owned by these peers is 1,539...... Prince Napoleon 
Joseph Charles Paul Bonaparte dies at Rome in his 69th year..... Funeral 
services of Dr. Windthorst are held in Berlin......Telephone communication 
is opened between London and Paris. 

Wednesday, March 18. 

Mr. Cannon, Chairman of the House Committee on Appropriations of the 
Fifty-first Congress, makes a statement'of thea ropriations of that Congress ; 
the total is $988,410,129....188 employees of the Merrimac Mills, Lowell, Mass., 
are discharged because they tooka ne celebrate St. Patrick’s Day...... 
The London 7imes strongly defends the New Orleans citizens for the execu- 
tion of the Mafia conspirators...... New York City, Gen. Peter J. Classen, 
ex-President of the Sixth National Bank, is sentenced to six years in the 
Penitentiary for embezzlement. 

In the British House of Commons the Welsh Local Option Bill is carried by 
a vote of 186 to 179; this is a Gladstonian victory...... Maurice Healy, M.P., 
announces that he accepts Parnell’s challenge, that they should both resign 
their seats, and thus test the —— sentiment as to the McCarthyite and Par- 
nellite causes...... The Parnellites interpret Mr. Gladstone’s speeches at 
Hastings as a proof of the returning power and influence of Parnell; the 
McCarthyites regret that Gladstone gave somuch prominence to Parnell...... 
Chancellor von Caprivi removes the embargo placed upon American cattle 
landed at Hamburg. 
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“ The 


Literary 
Sensation 


of the 


Century.” 





“Tt is a work of sublime pet pe full of exquisite imagery and richness of 
thought. The Poet has kept well to the lines of the Gospel story, and the most 
reverent and conservative mind will find nothing to shock or offend its religious 
and sacred regard. | The whole poem is a splendid tribute to the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, luminous and radiant throughout with the shining of the Light 


THE LIGHT OF THE 


RSs 








WORLD: 


Or, The Great Consummation. 


By SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 
(Author of The Light of Asia.) 





Illustrated with portrait of 


Cloth, square 12mo, 286 pp. 
Paper Edition, Illustrated 
cents. 


Mr. Arnold, and 14 full-page 


reproductions from Hoffmann’s celebrated paintings on the 
Life of Christ. Introduction by Richard Henry Stoddard. 
Price, $1.75. 


with Frontispiece, price, 50 





‘* The diction is careful, noble, pure and 
exquisite, as becomes the subject, the 
clime and the characters ; it will please all 
readers of poetry and fill Christian souls 
with rapture.’’—New York Herald. 


‘“* By a consensus of opinion it is placed 
high up in the category of the poetic litera- 
ture of this century.”—Morning Patriot, 


“*He has the whole world of English- 
speaking people for his readers. The pub- 
lication of a new poem from his pen—the 
longest he has yet written—is of literary 
importance,’’—Mail and Express, N. Y. 

“Quotable lines and pages are many, 
and at times Arnold rises to impassioned 


eloquence, and writes with rare imagina- 
tive power. . . . In writing it Sir Edwin 


of the World behind its rest of words.’”’— The Christian Nation, New York. 


“ The Fg merry of such a poem as Sir Edwin Arnold’s new work, ‘ The 
Light of the World ; or, The Great Consummation,’ is as important an event | 


in art as the appearance of a new star in the heavens would be to science. It is | point of philosophy, religion or literature, 


the great epic of Christianity.""— 7he Boston Budget. 
“For depth of thought and orm | of expression the poem is unsurpassed 
among recent publications.”’"—Daily Democrat, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


‘* Will be a literary epoch, and it will take its rank among the great poems of 
the ages.” —Review, Elkhart, Ind. 





Jackson, Ind. 


Arnold has added to the poetry of his day 
one of its most significant and important 
‘““Whether regarded from the stand-| productions.’’—Hart/ford Courant. 


* The value of Sir Edwin's work lies in 


‘The Light of the World,’ it must be its translation into the thoughts and life of 


to-day the tender power of the life of 


admitted, is a considerable contribution to | Jesus Christ. This is not done in the old 
the literature of the closing period of the | hard, dogmatic way. It does not urge 
century. It is the one ambitious and} YOU to believe something about Jesus, 


ut it makes you feel His spiritual 


“A remarkable poetic production. Will be read by thousands with great | Serious poem of many years.""—/owa State | presence.””—Rev. Dr. E. C. Bolles, Brook~ 


interest.”"—Reformed Church Record. 





| Register. 





lyn, in sermon preached March 1. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, New York. 





The Two Books of Nature and Revelation Collated. 


By GEORGE D. ARMSTRONG, D.D. 


12mo, Cloth, 213 pp., $1.00. Post free. 
Congregationalist, Boston: ‘A learned, candid and unusually exact treatise, admirably 


clear. 


The Missing Sense! 


And the Hidden Things which it Might Re- 
veal. Spiritual philosophy treated on a 
rational basis. By C. W. Woolbridge, 
M.D. 12mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 


““The main purpose of this book is to show, from 


_ ‘(The Record, Phila.: “ His acquaintance not only with chemistry and geology, but also with | Observed fact and necessary reason, the existence and 
biblical criticism, admirably fit the author to reconcile much in the historical portion of Scripture, which, when | reality of spiritual intelligence apart from matter,""— 


taken literally, seems obscure and conflicting.” 


Christian Union, New Work: “ This book is timely, and will accomplish much good.” 
Interior, Cateoges “The author writes with fairness, and evinces a thorough knowledge of his 
1 


subject. His views are skillfully defended, and well worth consideration.” 


From the Preface. 
Life will be more satisfactory and more full of mean- 
ing to the reader who makes the thought of this book 
is own, 








REALLY A STANDARD WORK.—REv. C. H. SPURGEON. 


THE BIBLE CYCLOPADIA. 


CRITICAL AND EXPOSITORY. 
COMPILED AND WRITTEN BY 
REV. A. R. FAUSSET, A.M., 


(Joint author of Jamieson, Fausset and Brown's Critical and Explanatory Bible Commentary). 





illustrated with 600 Engravings. { Vol. Royal octavo, Cloth, 750 pp. Price, $5.00. Carriage Free. 





This grand volume contains 3,700 articles, from A to Z, and presents a completeness, conciseness and thoroughness such as should be found in a 
perfect Bible Cyclopedia—a work of the greatest value to students and teachers of all denominations. 


REV. DR. T. DEWITT TALMAGE says: 
“It is in advance of all books in thatline . . . unique, learned, accurate 
and valuable.” 


J. W. BASHFORD, D.D., President of the Ohio Wesleyan University, writes : 
“It isa most admirable aid. I hope ten thousand teachers will use it inside the 
next six months.”’ 
NEWELL WOOLSEY WELLS, D.D., of Brooklyn, writes: 
_ The * Bible Cyclopedia’ of the Rev. A. R. Fausset is a work which commends 
itself to Bible students for many reasons. It is accurate, disclosing, as it does,a 
thorough acquaintance with the result of the latest investigations in all depart- 
ments of Biblical research. It is compact, presenting in few words the sum and 
substance of what may be found in more elaborate Dictionaries and Cyclopzdias. 
It is comprehensive, embracing in its treatment many subjects either just touched 
upon, or left altogether unnoticed, in the majority of works having a similar aim. 
In its dealing with doctrine it is thoroughly Evamge/ical, and betrays no rational- 


istic bias whatever. It will be found helpful by all who desire to find “‘ the hidden 
treasure’’ of the Written Word. 


REV. D. W. C. HUNTINGTON, Bradford, Pa., writes: 

I have spent some time in an examination of the “ Bible Cyclopedia,” plying it 
with various and hard questions, and I am delighted with its ready and thorough 
responses, It is just what it claims to be—critical and expository. For —< lity 
of its material, and for much in an inexpensive form, I do not know its equal. Its 
adaptation to the use of all classes of Bible students should give it an immense 
circulation. 

J. T. GRACEY, D.D., of Rochester, N. Y., writes : 

I have had the pleasure of a careful examination of Fausset’s ‘* Bible Cyclo- 
peedia;’’ and, further, the great help it affords in working with it on lines of 
investigation, which test the accuracy and comprehensiveness of a work of this 
kind, and I find it not only eminently satisfactory, but admirable in so many quali- 
ties that it would be tedious to name them. It is full, fresh and reliable. 





While the arrangement of its 3,700 articles in true encyclopedic form makes it very convenient for ready reference, it also contains a valuable Index of 
all the Books and the chapters of the Bible in consecutive order, with reference to the articles which illustrate them. By consulting this Index on any passage 
of Scripture, the student will immediately find the article which will afford him the information he desires. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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Nobody cares 
how much oil 
9}, alamp burns— 
me Oil is cheap. 

ye But, if the 

; ‘Pittsburgh’? 
burns less oil and gives more 
light than any other central- 
draft lamp, we all care; and 
we care a good deal; jor it 
shows that the other’ lamps 
evaporate oil without burning 
it, while the ‘‘Pittsburgh’’ 
burns it. 
Besides, the ‘‘Pittsburgh’’ 
is easy to manage ; the others 






. are not. The “Pittsburgh”? 


is clean by habit; the others 
are foul by habit—they have 
dirt-pockets, every one of 
them. Send for a primer. < 

Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 
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In Darkest England, 
And The Way Out. 


By GENERAL BOOTH. 


Ilustrated, With Chart. Svo, 326 pp. 


Prices: 
Best Edition, cloth, $1.50 
Cheap Edition, cloth, $1.00 - Post free. 
Paper Edition, Fifty cents. 











Spurious editions of this book, imperfect and incom- 
plete, are on the market. 

Accept no copy of this book which does 
not contain the Chart, and which has 
not the imprint of Funk & Wagnalls on 
the title page. 

The following by cable from General Booth, will be 
suggestive : 

“ London, Nov. 22d, 1890. 
“To FUNK & WAGNALLS, N. Y.: lish ‘ 
eG ereby a int you my sole ishers in the 
United States oe In Darkest Englan a 
“WIL TAN BOOTH.” 

Religio-Philosophical Journal, Chicago: ** Of far 
amore real importance to the world (than Stanley’ s‘*In 
Darkest Africa) * is General Booth’s book.” 


‘FUNE & WAGNALLS, Publsbers, 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


$1.50 Per Volume. 


Britannica, 25 Vols., Supplement, 5 Vols. 


The Allen Reprint is the ONLY COMPLETE Reprint. The ONLY Reprint of the LATEST 
NINTH EDITION. The ONLY UNMUTILATED Reprint of ANY Britannica. 
The Allen Company control the ONLY POPULAR-PRICED Edition of 
the ONLY ‘‘ AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT ” to Britannica. 
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